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CELEBRATED SPEECH 

TBE PROCEEDINGS AGAINST MR. HASTINGS. 

FuioiiT 7, 1787. 

The benie baving reaohed itMlf into a eoimiiittee of tbe whole 
boua«, Mr. Si. Jobn id tbe ebair, od tbe foarth obarge 
agaiut Mr. Haaiioga , tIi. tbe reaumption of the Jagbirea , 
and the confiacaiion of the treaaurea of tbe prioceaaea of 
Oude. 



Mr SHimiDAir commenced by observing that , 
had it been possible to have received , without 
a violation of the established rules of parliament, 
[he paper (i) which the honorable member, 

, (i) A paper from Sir Elijah Impcy, amending bia evidence. 
"4. » 
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Mr Dempster, had just now read, he should 
willingly have receded from auy forms of the 
house , for the purpose of obtaining new lights 
and farther illustrations on the important subject 
then before them; not, indeed, that, on the 
present occasion , he found himself so ill pre- 
pared, as merely, for this reason, to be prevent- 
ed from proceeding to the discharge of his duty; 
neither, to speak freely , was he inclined to cod* 
sider any explanatory additions to the evidence 
of Sir Elijah Impey so much framed to elud- 
dale, as to perplex and contradict. Needless to his 
present purpose was it for him to require Sir 
Elijah , legally , to recognize what had been 
read, in his name, by the honorable gentleman. , 
In fact, neither the informality of any subsisting 
evidence, nor the adducemeut of any new ex- 
planations from Sir Elijah Impey , could make 
the slightest impression upon the vast and strong 
body of proof which he should now bring fw- 
ward against Warren Hastings. Yet, if any mo- 
tive could have so far operated upon him , as to 
make him industriously seek for renewed oppor- 
tunities of questioning Sir Elijah , it would re- 
sult from his fresh and indignant recollection of 
the low and artful stratagem of delivering to the 
members , and others , in this last period of par- 
liamentary inquiry, printed hand-bills of de- 
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fence , the contents of whith bespoke a presump- 
tuous and empty boast off completely refuting 
all which, at any time, hadf or even could he 
adranced against Mr Hastings, on the subject 
of the fourth article in the general charge of a 
right honorable member (Mr Burke). But even 
this was far beneath his notice. The rectitude 
and strength of his cause were not to be preju- 
diced by such pitiful expedients ; and he should 
oot waste a moment in counteracting measures i 
which, though insidious, were proportionately 
frivolous and unavailing. Nor would he take up 
the time of the committee with any general ar- 
guments to prove, that the subject of the charge, 
which had fallen to his lot to bring forward, 
was of great moment and magnitude. The atten- 
tion which parliament had paid to the affairs of 
India , for many sessions past , the voluminous 
productions of their committees on that subject , 
the various proceedings in that house respecting 
it , their own strong and pointed resolutions , the 
repeated recommendation of His Majesty , and 
their reiterated assurances of paying due re- 
gard to those recommendations, as well as various 
acts of the legislature , were all of them unde^ 
niable proofs of the moment and magnitude of 
the consideration ; and inoontrovertibly establish- 
ed this plain , broad fact , that parliament di- 
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rectly acknowledged that the British name and 
character had been dishonored, and rendered 
detested throughout India , by the malversatioD 
and crimes of the principal siervant of the East 
India Company. That fact having been established 
beyond all question, by themselves , and by 
their ovru acts , there needed no argument , on 
his part , to induce the committee to see the im- 
portance of the subject about to be discussed that 
day , in a more striking point of view than they 
themselves had held it up to public observation. 
There were , he knew , persons without doors 
who affected to ridicule the idea of prosecuting 
Mr Hastings; and who not inconsistently re- 
doubled their exertions , in proportion as the 
prosecution became more serious, to increase 
their sarcasms upon the subject, by asserting that 
parliament might be more usefully employed; 
that there were matters of more immediate mo- 
ment to engage their attention; that a commer- 
cial treaty with France had just been conclu- 
ded ; that it was an object of a vast and com- 
prehensive nature , and in itself sufficient to en- 
gross their attention. To all this he would oppose 
these questions. Was parliament mis-spending 
its time , by enquiring into the oppressions prac- 
tised on millions of unfortunate persons in India, 
and endeavoring to bring the daring delinquent, 
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who had been guilty of the most flagrant acts 
of enormous tyranny and rapacious pecula* 
tion, to exemplary and condign punishment? 
Was it a misuse of their functions to be diligent 
in attempting , by the most effectual means, to 
wipe off the disgrace affixed to the British name 
in India , and to rescue the national character 
from lasting in&my ? Surely no man who felt for 
either the one or the other would think a busi- 
ness of greater moment, or magnitude, could 
occupy his attention ; or that the house could , 
with too much steadiness , too ardent a zeal , or 
too industrious a perseverance, pursue its ob- 
ject. Their conduct in this respect , during the 
course of the preceding year, had done them im- 
mortal honour , and proved to all the world , 
that however degenerate an example of English- 
men some of the British subjects had exhibited 
in India , the people of England collectively, 
speaking and acting by their representatives, 
felt , as men should feel on such an occasion , 
that they were-anxious to do justice, by redress- 
ing injuries, and punishing offenders, however 
high their rank , however elevated their station. 
Their indefatigable exertions in committees 
appointed to enquire concerning the affairs of 
India; their numerous, elaborate, and clear re- 
ports ; their long and interesting debates ; their 
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solemA addresses to the throne; their rigorous 
legislative acts ; their marked detestation of that 
novel and base sophism in the principles of ju- 
dicial enquiry ( constantly the language of the 
Governor-General's servile dependents!)^ that 
crimes might be compounded ; that the guilt of 
Mr Hastings was to be balanced by his successes; 
that fortunate events were a full and complete 
set-off against a system of oppression , corrup- 
tion, breach of faith , peculation, and treachery; 
and, finally, their solemn and awful judgment 
that , in the case of Benares , Mr Hastings's con- 
duct was a proper object of parliamentary im- 
peachment; had covered them with applause, 
and brought them forward in the face of all the 
world as the objects of perpetual admiration. Not 
less unquestionably just, than highly virtuous, 
was the assertion of the commons of Great Bri- 
tain , that there were acts which no political ne- 
cessity could warrant ; and that amidst flagrancies 
of such an inexpiable description , was the treat- 
ment of Cheit Sing. To use the well-founded 
and emphatic language of a right honorable 
gentleman ( Mrl'itt ) , the committee had disco- 
vered in the administration of Mr Hastings, 
proceedings of strong injustice, of grinding op- 
pression , and unprovoked severity. In this 
decision the committee had , also , vindicated 
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the character of his right hoDorable friend 
(Mr Burke), from the slanderous tongue of 
ignorance and perversion. They had , by their 
vote on that question , declared , that the man 
who brought the charges was no false accuser ; 
that he was not moved by envy , by malice » nor 
by any unworthy motives to blacken a spotless 
name, but that he was the indefatigable , perse- 
vering , and, at length, successful champion of 
oppressed multitudes, against their tyrannical 
oppressor. With sound justice, with manly firm- 
ness , with unshaken integrity , had his right ho- 
norable fiend, upon all occasions, resisted the 
timid policy of mere remedial acts — even the 
high opinion of Mr Hastings's successor ; even 
the admitted worth of Lord Gomwaliis^s charac- 
ter , had been deemed by his right honorable 
friend , au inadequate atonement to India for the 
injuries so heavily inflicted on that devoted 
country. Animated with the same zeal , the com- 
mittee had , by that memorable vote, given a 
solemn pledge of their farther intentions. They 
had audibly said to India — yon shall no longer 
be seduced into temporary acquiescence, by send- 
iug out a titled Governor, or a set of vapour- 
ing resolutions. — It is not with stars, and ri- 
bands, and all the badges of regal favor , that we 
atone to you for past delinquencies. No — you 
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shall have the solid consolation of seeing an end 
to your grievances , by an example of punish- 
ment for those that have already taken place. 
The house has set up a beacon , which , whilst 
it served to guide their own way, would also 
make their motions more conspicuous to the 
World which surrounded and beheld them.' He 
had no doubt but in their manly determination, 
to go through the whole of the business with 
the same steadiness which gave such sterling 
brillancy of character to their outset , they might 
challenge the world to observe and judge of them 
by the result. Impossible was it for such men 
to become improperly influenced by a paper, 
bearing the signature of Warren Hastings , and 
put, not many minutes before into ^^^ir hand, as 
well as his own , on their entrance into the house. 
The insidious paper he felt himself at liberty to 
consider as a second defense, and a second ans- 
wer to the charge he was about to bring for- 
ward ; a charge replete with proof of criminality 
of the blackest dye, — of tyranny the most vile 
and premeditaded, — of corruption the most 
open and shameless , — of oppression the most 
severe and grinding , of cruelty the most hard 
and unparalleled. Bui he was far from meaning 
to rest the charge on assertion , or on any warm 
expressious which the impulse of wounded feel- 
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iogs might produce. He would establish every 
part of the charge , by the most unanswerable 
proof , and the most unquestionable evidence ; 
and the witness whom he would bring forth 
to support every fact which he would state , 
should be, for the most part, one whom no 
man* would venture to contradict — Warren 
Hastings himself. Yet , this characteiihad friends, 
nor were they blameable. They might believe 
him guiltless , because he asserted bis integrity. 
Even the partial warmth of friendship , and the 
emotions of a good, admiring ^ and unsuspect- 
ing heart* might not only carry them to such 
lengths , but incite them to rise with an intrepid 
confidence in his vindication. Again (Mr Sheri- 
dan added ) , would he repeat that the vote of 
the last session, wherein thh conduct of this 
pillar of India , this corner-stone of our strength 
in the East, this talisman of the British terri- 
tories in Asia , was censured , did the greatest 
honor to this house, as it must be the fore-run- 
ner of speedy justice on that character , which 
was said to be abo\e censure, and whose con- 
duct we were given to understand was not with- 
in the reach even of suspicion ; but whose 
deeds were indeed such as no difGculties, no 
necessity could justify ; for where is the situa- 
tion , however elevated , and in that elevation 

4. a 
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however embarrassed, that can authorize the 
wilful oomiDission of oppression and rapacity. If, 
at any period a point arose , on which enqui^ 
had been fuU, deliberate, and dispassionate , it 
was the present. There were questions on which 
parly conviction was supposed to be a matter of 
easy acquisition; and if this enquiry was to be 
considered merely as a matter of party , he 
should regard it as very trifling indeed ; hut he 
professed to God , that he felt in his own bo- 
som the strongest personal conviction ; and he 
was sensible that many other gentlemen did the 
same. It was on that conviction that he believ- 
ed the conduct of Mr Hastings , in regard to 
the Nabob of Oude and the Begums , compre- 
hended every species of human offence. • — He 
had proved himself guilty of rapacity at onre 
violent and insatiable — of treachery , cool and 
premeditated — of oppression , useless and un 
provoked — of breach of faith , unwarrantable 
and base — of cruelty , unmanly and unmerci- 
ful. — These were the crimes of which , in his 
soul and conscience , he arraigned Warren Has- 
tings; and of which he had the conGdence to 
say he should convict him. As there were gentle* 
men ready to stand up his advocates, he chal- 
lenged them to watch him •— to watch if he ad- 
vanced one inch of assertion for which he had 
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not solid grouod ; for be trusted nothing to de- 
damalion. — He desired credit for no fict which 
he did uot prove, and which he did not indeed 
demonstrate beyond the possibility of rc^fntation. 
He should not desert the clear and invincible 
ground of truth , througboot any one particle of 
his allegations against Mr Hastings , who uni- 
formly aimed to govern India by his own arbi- 
trary power , covering with misery upon misery 
a wretched people , whom providence had sub- 
jected to the dcNninion of this country ; whilst 
in the defence of Mr Hastings , not one single 
circumstance grounded upon truth was stated. — - 
He would repeat the words, and gentlemen 
night take them down ; -^ the attempt at vindi^ 
cation was false throughout. Mr Sheridan now 
pursuing the examnoHon of Mr Hastings's de- 
fense, observed — that there could not exist a sin« 
gle plea of maintaining that that defence against 
the particular charge now before the committee 
was haaty. Mr Hastings had had sufficient time 
lo make it up ; and the committee saw that he 
had thought fit to go back as for as the year 1775, 
Cor pretended ground of justification , from the 
charge of violence and rapacity , Mr Sheridan 
here read a variety of extracts from the defence , 
which stated the various steps taken by Mr Bris- 
low , in the years 1775 and 1776 , to procure 
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from the Begums aid to the Nabob. Not oue of 
these facts, as stated by Mr Hastings, was true. 
Groundless , nugatory and insulting were the 
affirmations of Mr Hastings, that the seizure of 
treasures from the Begums, and the exposition 
of their pilfered goods to public auction ( unpar- 
alleled acts of open injustice , oppression , and 
inhumanity ! ) were in any degree to be defend- 
ed by tho6e encroachments on their propei*ty , 
which had taken place previous to fiis adminis- 
tration, or by those sales which they them- 
selves had solicited as a favorable mode of aup- 
plying a part of their aid to the Nabob. The re- 
lation of a series of plain , indisputable facts 
would irrecoverably overthrow a subterfuge so 
pitiful , — a distinction so ridiculous ! It must be 
remembered , that , at that period , the Begums 
did not merely desire , but they most expressly 
stipulated, that Qf the thirty lacks promised, 
eleven should bo paid in sundry articles of ma- 
nufacture. Was it not obvious , therefore , that 
the sales of goods, in the first case, far from par- 
taking of the nature of an act of plunder, be- 
came an extension of relief, of indulgence, and 
of accommodation ? But , however, he would not 
be content , like Mr Hastings , with barely 
making assertions , or , when made against hu 
statement, with barely denying thera; on the 
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contrary , ivbenererhe objected to a single state- 
meat, he would bring his refutation, and almost 
in every instance Mr Hastings himself should be 
his witness. By the passages which he should 
beg leave to read , "N^r Hastings wished to 
insinuate, that a claim was set up , in the 
year 1775, to the treasure of the ^Begums, as 
belonging of right to the Nabob. Mr Sheridan , 
from a variety of documents , chiefly from the 
minutes of the supi'eme council , of which 
Mr Hastings had been the president , explained 
the true state of that question. Treasiure , which 
was the source of all the cruelties , was the ori< 
ginal pretence which Mr Hastings had made to 
the Company for the proceeding; and through 
the whole of his conduct he had alleged the prin* 
dples of Mahomedanism in mitigation of the 
severities he had sanctioned ; as if he meant to 
insinuate that there was something in Maho- 
medanism which rendered it impious in a son 
not to plunder his mother. But to shew how the 
case 4>recisely stood when Mr Hastings began 
the attacks , Mr Sheridan read the minutes of 
General Clavering , Colonel Monson , and a- 

Mr Francis, who severally spoke of a claim 
which had been made by the Nabob on the 
Bhow Begum, in the year 1775 , amounting to 
two ooe-half lacks. The opinion contained in 
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those miDules was, that women were, on the 
death of their husbands , entitled by the Maho- 
medan law only to the property within the Ze- 
nana where they lived. This opinion was deci- 
sive — Mr Bristow used no threat<( — no military 
execution or rigor were even menaced; the 
Begums complied with the requisition then 
made , and the disputed property then claimed 
was given up. After this, the farther treasure , 
namely , that which was within the Zenana, was 
confessedly her own — No fresh right was set 
up TT- no pretence was made of any kind to the 
residue — nay , a treaty was signed by the Na- 
bob, and ratified by the resident, Mr Bristow, 
that , on her paying thirty lacks , she should be 
freed from all farther application ; and the Com- 
pany were bound, by Mr Bristow, to guarantee 
this treatv. Here then was the issue. After this 
treaty thus ratified , could there be an argument 
as to the right of the treasure of the Begums ? 
And if the Mahomedan law had ever given a 
right, was not that right then concluded ? To 
prove , however , the reliance which the Prin- 
cesses of Oude had entertained, even in the 
year 1775, of receiving protection and support 
from the British government; an expectation so 
fatally disappointed in latter times, Mr Sheridan 
read an extra<it of a letter from the Begum, 
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the mother of the Nabob, to Mr Hastings, 
received at Calcutta December aa , 17^5, 
wherein she says, « If it is your pleasure that 
the mother of the late Nabob , myself , and his 
other women , and infant children , should be 
reduced to a state of dishonor and distress , we 
mustsuknui; but if, on the contrary, you call 
to mind the friendship of the late blessed Nabob, 
you will exert yourself effectually in favor of 
US, who are helpless. » And, again, « If you 
do not approve of my remaining at Fyzabad, send 
a peiyon here in your name , to remove the mo- 
ther of the late Nabob , myself, and a])out aooo 
other women and children, that we may reside 
with honor and reputation in some other place. » 
Mr Sheridan, in a regular progression of evi- 
dence, proceeded to state the successive periods , 
and finally to bring down the immediate subject 
in question to the day in which Mr Hastings 
embraced the project of plundering the Begums ; 
and , to justify which , he had exhibited in his 
defence four charges against them , as the grounds 
and motives of his own conduct. 

1. That they had given disturbance at all 
times to the government of the Nabob, and that 
they had long manifested a spirit hostile to his 
and to the English government. 

2. That they excited the Zemindars to revolt. 
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at the time of Hie insurrection at Benares, and 
of the resumption of ^le Jagbires. 

3, That they resisted by armed force the re- 
sumption of their own Jaghires ; and , 

4. That they excited, and were accessaiy to , 
the insurrection at Benares. 

To each of thes« charges , Mr Sheridan gave 
distinct and separate answers. First , on the sub- 
ject of the imputed disturbances which they were 
falsely said to have occasioned , he could produce 
a variety of extracts , many of them written by 
Mr Hastings himself, to prove that on the con- 
trary they had particularly distinguished them> 
selves by their friendship for the English , and 
the various good offices which they had rendered 
the government. 

Mr Hastings (Mr Sheridan observed,) left 
Calcutta in 17S1 , and proceeded to Lucknow, 
as he said himself, with two great objects in his 
mind; namely , Benares and Oude. What was 
the Uature of these boasted resources? — that 
he should plunder one , or both, — the equita- 
ble alternative of a highwayman, who in going 
forth in the evening , hesitates which of his re- 
sources to prefer — Bagshot , or Hounslow. In 
such a state of generous irresolution , did 
Mr Hastings proceed to Benares and Oude. At 
Benares he failed , in his pecuniary object. Then, 
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and not till then — not on account of any an- 
cient enmities shown by 4he Begums — not in 
resentment of any old disturbances , but because 
be had failed in one place , and had but two in 
bis prospect, did he conceive the base expedient 
of plundering these aged women« He had no 
pretence — he had no excuse — he had nothing 
but the arrogant and obstinate determination to 
govern India by his own corrupt will to plead 
for his conduct. Inflamed by disappointment in 
his first project , he hastened to the fortress of 
Chunar , to meditate the more atrocious design 
of instigating a son against his mother, -of sa- 
crificing female dignity and distress to parricide 
and plunder. At Chunar was that infamous 
treaty concerted with the Nabob Vizier, to des- 
poil the princesses of Oiide of their hereditary pos- 
sessions ; — there it was that Mr Hastings had 
stipulated with one , whom he called an inde' 
pendent prince , » that as great distress has ari- 
sen to the nabob^s govemmrtit from the mili- 
tary power and dominion assumed by the Jaghier- 
dars , he he permitted to resume such as he may 
find necessary; with a reserve, that all such, 
for the amount of whose' Jaghiers the company 
are guarantees , shall , in ease of the resumption 
of their lands, be paid the amount of their net 
collections , through the rendent in ready mo- 
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ney ; — and that do English resident be uppoiot- 
ed to Fumickabad. » 

No sooner was this foundation of iniquity 
thus instantly established , in violation of the 
pledged faith and solemn guarantee of the Bri- 
tish government ; no sooner had Mr Hastings 
determined to invade the substance of justice , 
than he resolved to avail himself of her judicial 
forms ; and accordingly dispatched a messenger 
from the chief justice of India , to assist him in 
perpetrating the violations he had projected. Sir 
Elijah having arrived , Mr Hastings, with much 
art , proposed a question of opinion , involving 
an unsubstantiated fact , in order to obtain even 
a surreptitious approbation of the measure he 
had predetermined to adopt. « The Begums 
being in actual rebellion, might not the nabob 
confiscate their property ? » <« Most undoubted- 
ly , » was the ready answer of the friendly judge. 
Not a syllable of inquiry intervened, as to the 
existence of the imputed rebellion ; nor a mo- 
momcnt's pause as to the ill purposes td which 
the decision of a chief justice might be pervert- 
ed. It was not the office of a friend to mix the 
grave caution and cold circumspection . of a 
judge , with an opinion taken in such circum- 
stances ; and Sir Elijah had previously declared , 
that he gave his advice not as a judge , but as a 
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friend; a character he equally preferred, in the 
strange office which he undertook, of collecting 
defensive affidavits on the subject of Benares. 

Mr Sheridan said, it was curious to reflect on 
the whole of Sir Elijah's circuit at that perilous 
time. Sir Elijah had stated his desire of relaxing 
from the fatigues of office, and unbending his 
mind in a party of health and pleasure: yet 
wisely apprehending that very sudden relaxation 
might defeat its object , he had contrived to mix 
some matters of business, to be interspersed 
with his amusements. He had, therefore, in 
bis little airing of nine hundred miles, great part 
of which he went post , escorted by an army , se- 
lected those very situations where insurrection 
subsisted, and rebellion was threatened; and 
had not only delivered his deep and curious 
researches into the laws and rights of nations 
and of treaties , in the capacity of the Oriental 
Grotius, whom Warren Hastings was to study; 
but likewise in the humbler and more practical 
situation of a collector of ex parte evidence. In 
the former quality , his opinion was the pre-, 
mature sanction for plundering the Begums; 
— in the latter character, he became the post- 
humous supporter of. the expulsion and pillage 
of the Rajah Cheit Sing. Acting on an unproved 
fact , on a position as a datum of the Duke of 
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Richmond's fabrication , he had not hesitated , 
in the first instance , to lend his authority as a 
license for unlimited persecution. In the latter , 
he did not disdain to scud about India , like an 
itinerant informer, with a pedlar's pack of garbled 
evidence and surreptitious affidavits. What pure 
friendship , what a voucher of unequivocal at- 
tachment from a British Judge to such a charac- 
ter as Warren Hastings ! With a generous obli- 
vion of duty and of honor ; with a proud sense 
of having authorized all future rapacity, and 
sanctioned all past oppression, this friendly judge 
proceeded on his circuit of health and ease ; 
and whilst the Governor-General, sanctioned 
by this solemn opinion, issued his orders to 
plunder the Begums of their treasure , Sir Elijah 
pursued his prbgress ; and passing through a wide 
region of distress and misery explored a country 
that presented a speaking picture of hunger and 
of nakedness , in quest of objects best suited to 
his feelings , in anxious search of calamities most 
kindred to his invalid imagination. 

Thus whilst the executive power in India was 
perverted to the most disgraceful inhumanities , 
the judicial authority also became its close and 
confidential associate — at the same moment that 
the sword of government was turned to an assas* 
sin's dagger , the pure ermine of justice was 
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stained and soiled with the basest and meanest 
contamination. Under such circomstance did 
Mr Hastings complete the treaty of Chunar ; — 
a treaty which might challenge all the treaties 
that ever subsisted, for containing in the small- 
est compass the most extensive treachery. 
Mr Hastings did not conclude that treaty, till be 
had received from the Nabob a present , or rather 
a bribe , of x 00,000 /. 

The circumstances of this present were as 
extraordinary as the thing itself. Four months 
afterwards , and not till then , Mr Hastings com- 
municated the matter to the company. Unfor- 
tunately for himself, however, this tardy dis- 
closure was conveyed in words which betrayed 
hb original meaning; for, with no common in- 
caution , he admits the present « was of a mag- 
nittuie not to Be concealed, »Mr Sheridan stated 
all the circumstances of this bribe ; and averred 
that the whole had its rise in a principle of 
rank corruption. For what was the considera- 
tion for this extraordinary bribe ? No less than 
the withdrawing from Oude not only all the 
English gentlemen in official situations , but the 
whole also of the English army ; and that too at 
the very moment widen he himself had stated the 
whole country of Oude to be in open revolt and 
rebellion. Other very strange articles wei*e con- 
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tained in the same treaty , which nothing but this 
infamous bribe could have occasioned , together 
with the reserve which he had in his own mind 
of treachery to the Nabob ; for the only part of 
the treaty which he ever attempted to carry into 
execution was to withdraw the English gentle- 
men form Oude. The Nabob , indeed, considered 
this as essential to his deliverance ; and his ob« 
servation on the circumstance was curious : — 
for though Major Palmer , said he, has not yet 
asked any thing , I observe it is the custom of 
the English gentlemen constantly to ask for some- 
thing from me before they go. This imputa- 
tion on the English Mr Hastings was most ready, 
most rejoiced , to countenance as a screen and 
shelter for his own abandoned profligacy ; and 
therefore , at the very moment that he pocketed 
the extorted spoils of the Nabob , with his usual 
grave hypocrisy and cant, '« Go , » he said , to 
the English gentlemen , « go , you oppressive 
rascals , go f^m this worthy unhappy man , 
whom jou have plundered, and leave him to my 
protection. You have robbed him — you have 
plundered him — you have taken advantage of his 
accumulated distresses ; but , please God , he 
shall in future be at rest ; for I have promised 
him he shall never see the face of an English- 
man again. » This, however, was the only part 
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of the treaty which he even affected to fulfil ; 
and , in all its other parts , we learn from him- 
self, that at the very moment he made it, he 
intended to deceive the Nahoh; and accordingly 
he advised general instead oi partial resumption, 
for the express purpose of defeating the first 
▼iews of the Nabob ; and , instead of giving in- 
stant and unqualified assent to all the articles of 
the treaty ; he perpetually qualified , explaint'd, 
and varied them with new diminutions and re- 
servations. Mr Sheridan called upon gentlemen 
to say , if there was any theory in Machiavel , 
any treachery upon record, if they had ever 
heard of any cold Italian fraud which could in 
any degree be put in comparison with the dis- 
gosling hypocrisy, and unequalled baseness which 
Mr Hastings had shewn on that occasion. 

After having stated this complicated infamy 
in terms of the severest reprehension , Mr She- 
ridan proceeded to observe , that he recollected 
to have heard it advanced by some of those 
admirers of Mr Hastings , who were not so im- 
plicit as to give unqualified applause to his crimes, 
that they found an apology for the atrocity 
of them , in the greatness of his mind. To es- 
timate the solidity of such a defence, it would 
be sufficient merely to consider in what consist- 
ed this prepossessing distinction , this captivat- 
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ing characteristic of greatness of mind. Is it 
not solely to be traced in great actions directed 
to great ends? In them, and them ^lone, we 
are to search for true estimable magnanimity. To 
them only can we justly affix the splendid title 
and honors of real greatness. There was indeed 
another species of greatness , which displayed it- 
self in boldly conceiving a bad measure , and 
undauntedly pursuing it to its accomplishment. 
But had Mr Hastings the merit of exhibiting 
either of these descriptions of greatness ; — even 
of the latter? He saw nothing great — no- 
thing magnanimous — nothing open — no- 
thing direct in his measures , or in his 
mind ; — on the contrary , he had too often 
pursued the worst objects by the worst means. 
His course was an eternal deviation from 
rectitude. He either tyrannised or deceived; 
and was by turns a Dionysius and a Scapin. As 
well might the writhing obliquity of the serpent 
be compared to the swift directness of the arrow, 
as the duplicity of Mr Hastings's ambition to 
the simple steadiness of genuine magnanimity. In 
his mind all was shuffling , ambiguous , dark , 
insidious, and little: nothing simple, nothing 
unmixed : all affected plainness , and actual dis- 
simulation; — a heterogeneous mass of con- 
tradictory qualities; with nothing great but his 
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crimes ; and even those contrasted by ibe little- 
ness of his motives , which at once denoted both 
his baseness and and his meanness » and marked 
him for a traitor and a trickster. Nay, in his' 
stile and writing , there was the same mixture 
of vicious contrarieties; — the most groveling 
ideas were conveyed in the most inflated laiw 
guage ; giving mock consequence to low cavils , 
and uttering quibbles in heroics ; so that his 
compositions disgusted the mind's taste, as much 
as his actions excited the soul's abhorrence. In« 
deed this mixture of character seemed by some 
uoaccountable, but inherent quality, to be ap- 
propriated , though iu inferior degrees , to every 
thing that concerned his employers. He remem- 
bered to have heard an honorable and learued 
gentleman (Mr Dvndas) remark, that there 
was something in the first frame and constitution 
of the company , which extended the sordid prin- 
ciples o| their origin over all their successive 
operations ; connecting with their civil policy , 
and even with their boldest achievements , the 
meanness of a pedlar , and the profligacy of pi- 
rates. Alike in the political and the military line 
could be observed auctioneering ambassudors 
and trading generals; — and thus we saw a 
revolution brought about by affidavits ; an aitny 
employ ed in exeatting an arrest; a town besie- 

4. 3 
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ged on a note of hand; a prince dethroned for 
the balance of an account. Thus it was they ex- 
hibited a governroeat, which united the mock 
majesty of a bloody sceptre, and the bittle traffic 
of a merchants counting' house , wielding a 
truncheon with one hand , and picking' a pocket 
with the other. Mr Sheridan now went into a long 
statement to shew the various irrefragable proofs 
exhibited in the minutes of the Bengal council , 
of the falsity of the charge , viz. That the Be- 
gums were the ancient disturbers of thegovern* 
ment. And equally to prove that the second 
charge also (namely, that the Begums had in- 
cited the Jaghiredars to resist the Nabob) was 
no less untrue; it being substantiated in evi- 
dence that not one of the Jaghiredars did resist. 
Mr Sheridan maintained that it was incontro- 
vertible that, the Begums were not concerned ei- 
ther in the rebellion of Bulbudder , or the in> 
surrection at Benares ; nor did Mr Hastings ever 
once ^mofu^believe them guilty. Their treasures 
were their treasons ^ and Asoph ul Dowlah 
thought like an unwise prince, when he blamed 
his father for leaving him so little wealth. His 
father, Shulah ul Dowlah, acted wisely in lea- 
ving his son with no temptation about him, to 
invite acts of violence from the rapacious. He 
cloathed him with poverty as with a shield. 
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and armed him with necessity as with a aword. 

The third charge was equally false. Did they 
resist the resumption of their own Jaghiredars ? 
Though if they had resisted, he contended that 
there would haye been no crime; for those 
Jaghiredars were by solemn treaty confirmed to 
them ; but , on the contrary , there was not one 
syllable of charge against them. The Nabob him* 
self, with all the load of obloquy which he in-* 
purred, never imputed to them the crime of 
stirrinig up an opposition to his authority. 

To prove the falsehood of the whole of this 
charge and to shew that Mr Hastings originally 
projected the plunder; that he threw the odium, 
in the first instance, on the Nabob; that he 
imputed the crimes to them before he had re* 
ceived one of the rumours which he afterwards 
manufactured into af&davits, Mr Sheridan re- 
commended a particular attention to dates ; and 
he deduced from the papers these facts : — that 
the first idea was started by Mr Hasting on the 
x5th of November, 178 1 ; that Mr Middleton 
communicated it to the Nabob, and procured 
from him a formal proposition on the 2d of De- 
cember; that on the zst of December Mr Has- 
tings wrote a letter to Mr Middleton , confirmiog 
the first suggestion made through Sir Elijah , 
which letter came into the hands of Mr Middle- 
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ton on the 6th of Decembw. He stated all 
the circumstances of the pains taken by Mr Mid- 
dketon to bring the Nabob at length to issue with 
the Perwannas , and coupled this with the ex- 
traordinary minute written by Mr Hastings on 
his return to Calcutta , where he stated the re- 
sistance of the Begums to the execution of the 
resumption on the 7 th of January, 1782 as the 
cause of the measure in November 178 1. Mr She- 
ridan then proceeded to prove , that the 
Begums were, by their condition, their age, 
and their infirmities, almost the only souls in 
India who could not have a thought of distress- 
ing that government , by which alone they could 
hope to be protected ; and that to charge them 
with a design to depose their nearest and dearest 
relation , was equally absurd. He did not endea- 
vour to do this from any idea , that because 
there was no motive for the offences imputed to 
these women , it was therefore a necessary con- 
sequence that such imputations were false. He 
was not to learn that there was such a crime as 
wanton , unprovoked wickedness. Those who en- 
tertained doubts on Ibis point need only give 
themselves the trouble of reading the adminis- 
tration of Mr Hastings. But , as to the immediate 
rase, the documents on ihe table would bear 
inronlroverlihie testimony thai insurrections had 
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constantly taken place in Oude. To ascribe it to 
the Regums was waudering even beyond the im- 
probabilities of fiction. It were not less absurd 
to affirm, that famine would not have pinched , 
nor thirst have parched, nor extermination have 
depopulated — but for the interference of these 
old women. To use a strong expression of 
Mr Hastings on another occasion , « The good 
which those women did was certain — the ill 
was precarious. » But Mr Hastings had found it 
more suitable to his purposes to reverse the pro- 
position ; yet wanting a motive for his rapacity , 
he could find it only in fiction. The simple fiict 
was , their treasure was their treason. But « they 
complained of the injustice. » God of Heaven , 
had they not a right to complain 1 After a solemn 
treaty violated; — plundered of all their pro- 
perty, and on the eve of the last extremity 
of wretchedness , were they to be deprived of 
the last resource of impotent wretchedness — 
complaint and lamentation ! Was it a crime that 
they should crowd together in fluttering trepi- 
dation like a flock of resistless birds on seeing 
the felon kite, who, having darted at one devo- 
ted bird, and missed his aim , singled out a new 
object, and was springing on his prey with re- 
doubled vigor in his wing , and keener vengeance 
in his eye. The fact with Mr Hastings was pre- 
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cisely this : — Having failed in the case of Cheit 
Sing , he saw his fate ; he felt the necessity of 
procuring a sum of money somewhere , for he 
knew that to be the never-failing receipt to 
make his peace with the directors at horn?. Such, 
Mr Sheridan added , were the true substantial 
motives of the horrid excesses perpetrated against 
the Begums! — excesses, in every part of the 
description of which , he felt himself accompa- 
nied by the vigorous support of the most unan- 
swerable evidence ; and upon tfiis test would he 
place his whole cause. Let gentlemen lay their 
hands upon their hearts , and with truth issuing 
in all its purity from their lips, solemuly de- 
clare whether they were or were not convinced 
that the real spring of the conduct of Mr Has^ 
tings , far from being a desire to crush a rebellion 
( an ideal , fabulous rebellion ! ) was a malignantly 
rapacious determination to seize , with lawless 
hands, upon the treasures of devoted, miserable, 
yet unoffending victims. 

Mr Sheridan now adverted to the affidavit 
made by Mr Middleton; and after stating how 
futile were the grounds upon which he had , to 
the satisfaction of his conscience , proceeded to 
the utmost extremity of violence against the 
Begums ; he exclaimed, the God of Justice forbid 
that any man iu this house should make up his 
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Bind to accus9 Mr Hastings on the ground 
which Mr Middleton took for condemning the 
Begums; or to pass a verdict of guilty for the 
most trivial misdemeanor . against the poorest 
wretch that ever had existed. He then revised 
and animadverted on the affidavits of Colonel 
Hannay, Colonel Gordon, Major M*Donald, 
Major Williams , and others. Major Williams , 
among the strange reports that chiefly filled 
these affidavits , stated one that he had heard — 
namely , that So British troops , watching aoo 
prisoners, had been surrounded by 6000 of the 
enemy , and relieved by the approach of nine 
men. And of such extraordinary hearsay-evidence 
were most of the depositions composed. Con- 
sidering , therefore the character given by 
Mr Hastings of the British army in Oude , « that 
they manifested a rage for rapacity and pecu- 
lation , » it was extraordinary that there were 
no instances of stouter sweariijg. But as for Co- 
lonel Gordon, he afforded a flagrantly conspi- 
cuous 'proof of the grateful spirit and temperoi 
affidavits designed to plunge these wretched 
women in irretrievable ruin. Golonel Gordon was 
just before , not merely released from danger , 
\mX preserved from imminent death by the very 
person whose accuser he thought fit to become : 
and. yet incredible as it may appear, even at the 
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expiration of two little days from hi* delive^ 
raoce, he deposes against the distressed and un- 
fortttnate woman who had become his saviour, 
and onljr upon hearsay evidence accuses her of 
crimes :uiJ rebellion. Great God of Justice 1 (ex- 
claimed Mr Sheridan ) canst thou from lliy eter- 
nal throne look down upon such premeditated 
turpitude of heart, and not fix some mark of 
dreadful tengeance upon the perpetrators? — 
Of Mr M'Donald, he said, that he liked not 
the memory which remembered things better at 
the end of five years than at the time , unless 
there might be something so relaxing in ihc 
climate of India , and so affecting the memory 
as well as the nerves , « the soft figures melting 
away , » and the images of immediate action in- 
stantaneously dissolving , men must return to 
their native air of England , to brace up the 
mind as well as the body , and have their memo- 
ries , like their sinews , restrung. 

Having painted the loose quality of the affida- 
vits , he said , that he must pause a moment , and 
particularly address himself to one description of 
gentlemen, those of the learned profession, 
within those walls. They saw that that house 
was the path to fortune in their profession : that 
they might soon expect that some of them wrre 
to be called to a dignified situation , where the 
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great and important tmst would be reposed in 
tbem of protecting the lives and fortunes of their 
fellow-subjects. One right honorable and learned 
gentleman , in particular ( Sir Lloyd Keayoii ) if 
rumour spoke right , might suddenly be called 
to sucoted that great and venerable character , 
who long had shone the brighest luminary of his 
profession , whose pure and steady light was clear 
even to its latest moment , but whose last beam 
must now too :soon be extinguished. That he 
would ask the supposed successor of Lord Mans- 
field , to calmly reflect on these extraordinary 
depositions, and solemnly to declare, whother 
the mass of affidavits taken at Lucknow would 
be received by him as evidence to convict the 
lowest subject in this country ? If he said it 
wonid , he declared to God he would sit down , 
and not add a syllable more to the too long tres- 
pass which he had made on the patience of the 
committee. 

Mr Sheridan went farther into the exposure 
of the evidence , into the comparison "of dates , 
and the subsequent circumstances , in order to 
prove that all the enormous consequence which 
followed from the resumption , in the captivity 
of the women , and the imprisonment and cruel- 
ties practised on their people , were solely to be 
aM:ribcd and to be imputed to Mr Hastings. Aft- 
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tir stating the miseries which the women suffer- 
ed , he said that Mr Hastings had once remark- 
ed, that a mind touched with superstition 
might have contemplated the fate of the Rohil- 
las with peculiar impressions. But if indeed the 
mind of Mr Hastings could yield to superstitious 
imagination ; if his fancy could suffer any dis<^ 
turbance , and even in vision , image forth the 
proud spirit of Sujah Dowlah , looking down 
upon the ruin and devastation of his family , and 
beholding that palace which Mr Hastings had 
first wrested from his hand , and afterwards res- 
tored y plundered by that very army with which 
he himself had vanquished the Mahrattas ; sei- 
zing on the very plunder which he had ravaged 
from the Rohillas ; that Middleton , who had 
been engaged in mauagiug the previous viola- 
tionS; most busy to perpetrate the last : that 
very Hasting's, whom, on his death bed, he 
had left the guardian of his wife and mother , 
and family , turning all those dear relations , the 
objects of his solemn trust, forth to the mercilass 
seasons, and to a more merciless soldiery! A 
mind touched with superstition must indeed have 
cherished such a contemplation with peculiar 
impressions ! — That Mr Hastings was regularly 
acquainted with all the enormities committed on 
the Begums there was the clearest proof ; — It 
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was true that Middletoo was rebuked for not 
bdng more exact. He did not , perhaps , descend 
to the detail ; he did not give him an account of 
the number of groans which were heaved ; of 
the quantity of tears which were shed ; of (he 
weight of the fetters ; or of the depth of the 
dungeons : but he communicated every step 
which he took to accomplish the base and un- 
warrantable end. He told him , that (o la^'e ap- 
pearances they must use the name of the Nahob, 
and that they need go no farther than was ab- 
solutely necessary ; this he might venture to say 
without being suspected by Mr Hastings of too 
severe a morality. The Governor-General also 
endeavoured to throw a share of the guilt on the 
council , although Mr Wheeler had never taken 
any share, and MrMacpherson had not ariived 
in India when the scene began. After contending 
that he had shrunk from the inquiry orderedby 
the court of directors , under a new and pom- 
pous doctrine , that the majesty of justice was to 
be approached with supplication , and was not 
to degrade itself by hunting for crimes; forget- 
ting the infamous employment to which he had 
appointed an English chief justice , to hunt for 
criminal charges against innocent, defenceless 
women. — Mr Sheridan said , he trusted that 
house would vindicate the insulted character of 
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justice; that thej would demon^rate its true 
quality , essence , and purposes — they would 
demonstrate it to be , in the case of Mr Hastings , 
active , inquisitive, and avenging. 

Mr Sheridan remarked, that he heard of fac- 
tions and parties in that house, and they exist- 
ed. There was scarcely a subject upon which 
they were not broken and divided into sects. 
The prerogative of the crown found its advocates 
among the representatives of the people. The 
privileges of the people found opponents even in 
the house of commons itself. Habits, connexions , 
parties, all led to diversity of opinion. But when 
inhumanity presented itself to their observations, 
it found no division among them : they attacked 
it as their common enemy; and, as if the cha- 
racter of this land was involved in their zeal for 
its ruin , they left it not till it was completely 
overthrown. It was not given to that house , to 
heboid the objects of their compassion and be- 
nevolence in the present extensive consideration, 
as it was to the officers who relieved , and who 
so feelingly described the extatic emotions of 
gratitude in the instant of deliverance. They 
could not behold the workings of the heart , 
the quivering lips , the trickling tears , the loud 
and yet tremulous joys of the millions whom their 
vote of this night would for ever save from the 
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cruelty of corrupted power. But though they 
could not directly see the efTect , was not the 
true enjoyment of their benevolence increased 
by the blessing being conferred unseen ? Would 
not the omnipotence of Britain be demonstrated 
to the wonder of nations , by stretching its migh- 
ty arm across the deep , and saving by its /iat 
distant millions from destruction ? And would the 
blessings of the people thus saved , dissipate iu 
empty air? No I if I may dare to use the figure , 
— we shall constitute Heaven itself our proxy , 
to receive for us the blessings of their pious gra- 
titude , and the payers of their thanksgiving. — 
It is with confidence, therefore. Sir, that I move 
you on this charge , « that Warren Hastings be 
impeached. » 



BRILLIANT SPEECH, 



At Wotniinster Hall in »uaim!ng up the evidence on the 
Begum cbarge , on the trial of Mr. Hatting^. 



JOHB l3, 1788. 

Mr Sheridait began , by apologizing for the 
interruption which bis indisposition had caused 
on .the former day. He assured their lordships, 
in the strongest terms , that nothing but the 
importance of the cause , to which he felt him- 
self totally unable to do justice , could have 
made him trespass on that indulgence , which on 
other occasions , he had so amply experienced. 

He had then concluded , with submitting to 
their lordships , the whole of the correspon- 
dence, as far as it could be obtained , between 
the principals and agents , in the nefarious plot 
carried on against the Nabob Yizier and the 
Begums of Oude. These letters were worthy 
the most abstracted attention of their lordships, 
as containing not only a narrative of that foul 
and unmanly conspiracy , but also a detail of the 
motives and ends for which it was formed , and 
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an exposition of Ae trick , the quibble , the 
prevarication , and the untruth with which it 
was then acted , and now attempted to be de- 
fended ! — The question would undoubtedly 
suggest itself, why tbe correspondence ever was 
produced by the parties against whom it was 
now adduced in evidence, and who had so 
much reason to distrust the propriety of their 
own conduct ? — To this the answer was , that 
it was owing to a mutual and providential re- 
sentment which had broken out between the par- 
ties, which was generally the case between persons 
concerned in such transactions. M. Middleton 
at was incensed, and felt a galling triumph: 
the confidence reposed by the Governor-General 
in other agents. Mr Hastings was offended by 
the tardf wariness which marked the conduct 
of Middleton ; by the various remonstrances by 
the agent — though as knowing the man to whom 
they were addressed, they were all grounded on 
motives of policy, not of humauily; and of 
expediency, which left justice entirely out of 
the question ; but the great ostensible ground of 
quarrel was, that Middleton had dared to spend 
tvvo days in negociation — though that delay had 
prevented the general massacre of upwards of 
two thousand persons ! — The rea^ cause , how- 
ever, of this difference, was a firm belief on the 
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part of Mr Hastings , that Mr. Middleton had 
inverted their difierent situations, and kept the 
lions share of plunder to hiinself. There were , 
undoubtedly, some circumstances to justify this 
suspicion. At the time when Mr Hastings had 
first complained, the Nabob's treasury was 
empty, and his troops so mutinous for their pay, 
as even to threaten his life; yet in this moment 
of gratitude and opulence, Middleton intimated 
the Nabob's desire to make Mr Hastings a pre- 
sent of 100,000/. That sacrifice, however, not 
being deemed sufficient , Mr Middleton was re- 
called , and Major Palmer was sent in his room, 
with instructions to tell the Nabob that such a 
donation was not to be attempted : the prince , 
however, with an unfortunate want of recoN 
lection, said that «no such offer had ever 
been in his mind. » — Thus , it had always 
been considered as the heightening of a favor 
bestowed, that the receiver should not know 
from what quarter it came ; but it was re- 
served for Mr Middleton to improve on this 
by such a delicate refinement j that the person 
giving should be totally ignorant of the favor 
he conferred! 

But notwithstanding these little differences 
and suspicions, Mr Hastings and Mr Middleton, 
on the return of the latter to Calcutta in Octo- 
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ber, i7Sa, continued to live in the same style 
of fiiendly collusion , and fraudulent fami- 
Uarity as ever. But when Mr Bristow, hot 
answering the purposes of Mr Hastings, was 
accused on the suborned letters procured from 
the Nabob, one of which pronounced him the 
blackest character in existence , while another, 
of the same date, spoke of him as a very honest 
fellow; Mr Hastings thought it might appear 
particular; and therefore, after their intimacy 
of six months, accuses MrMiddleton also before 
ihe board at Calcutta. It was then , that in the 
rash eagerness which distinguished his pursuit of 
every object , Mr Hastings had incautiously, but 
happily for the present purposes of justice , 
brought forth these secret letters. It mattered 
not what were the views which induced Mr Has* 
tings to bring that charge; whether he bad drawn 
up the accusation , or obliged Mr MiddJeton with 
his aid in framing a defence; the whole ended 
in a repartee, and a poetical quotation from the 
Governor-General. The only circumstance mate- 
rial to the purposes of humanity, was the pro- 
duction of instruments, by which those who 
had violated every principle of justice and bene- 
volence, were to see their guilt explained, and 
it was to be hoped » to experience that punish* 
ment which they deserved. 

4. 4 
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To those imvate letters it was that their 
lordships were to look for whatever elucidation 
of the subject could be drawn from the parties 
concerned : written in themoments of confidence, 
they declared the real motive and object of each 
measure ; the public letters were only to be re- 
garded as proofs of guilt, whenever they esta- 
blished a contradiction. The counsel for the 
prisoner had chosen, as the safest ground, to 
rdy on the public letters , written for the con- 
cealment of fraud and purpose of deception. 
They had, for infstance, particularly dwelt on 
a public letter from Mr Middleton, dated in 
December, 178 1, which intimated some particu- 
lars of supposed contumacy in the Begums , 
with a view to countenance the transactions 
which shortly after took place,- and particularly 
the resumption of the Jaghire^. But this letter 
both Sir Elijah Impey and Mr Middleton had 
admitted , in their examination at that bar, to be 
totally false; though if it were in every point 
true , the apprehension of resistance to ti measure 
could not by any means be made a ground for 
the enforcement of that measure in the first 
instance. The counsel seemed displeased with 
Mr Middleton for the answer, and dierefore re- 
peated the question. The witness , however, did 
not really fall into their humour ; for he declared, 
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that he did not recollect a particle of the letter; 
and though memory was undoubtedly not the 
forte of Mr Middleton , he was not , perhaps , 
entirely faulty on this occasion , as the letter 
was certainly of a later fabrication, and perhaps 
not from his hand. This letter, however, was also 
in direct contradiction to every one of the de- 
fences set up by Mr Hastings. — Another public 
letter, which had been equally dwelt on , spoke 
of the «determi«ation of the Nabob >• to resume 
the Jaghires. It had appeared in evidence , that 
the Niibob could by no means be compelled to 
yield to their measures — that it was not until 
Mr Middleton had actually issued his owm per- 
wannas for the collection of the rents, that the 
Nabob , rather than be brought to the utmost 
state of degradation , agreed to let the measure 
be brought forward on his own act I The resist- 
ance of the Begums to that measure was noticed 
in the same letter, as an instance oi female lepitf 

— as if their defence of the property assigned 
for their subsistence was to be made a reproadi; 

— or that they deserved a reproof for female 
lightness^ by eutertaining a feminine objectirn 

— to their being starved ! 

This resistance to the measure, which vas ex- 
pected , and the consoling slaughter on which 
Mr Hastings relied, were looked to in all those 
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letters as a justification of the measure itself. 
There was not the smallest mention of the ante- 
rior rebellion, which by prudent after-thought 
had been so greatly magnified. There was not a 
syllable of those dangerous machinations which 
were to have dethroned the Nabob ; — of those 
sanguinary artifices by which the English were 
to have been extirpated — Not a particle con- 
cerning those practices was mentioned in any of 
Midd)eton*s letters to Hastings , or in the still 
more confidential communication which he main- 
tained with Sir Elijah Impey ; though after the 
latter his letters were continually posting , even 
when the Chief Justice was travelling round the 
country in search of affidavits.When, on the a 8 th 
of November, be was busied at Lucknow on that 
honorable business, and when three days after 
he was found at Chunar, at the distance of two 
hundred miles, prompting his instruments, and 
like Hamlet's Ghost exclaiming — » Swear! *> — 
his progress on that occasion was so whimsically 
sudden, when contrasted with the gravity of his 
employ, that an observer would be tempted to 
quote again from the same scene , — ^Ha! Old 
Truepenny, canst thou mole so fast i the ground? »» 
— Here, however, the comparison ceased — for 
when Sir Elijah made his visit to Lucknow, « to 
whet the almost blunted purpose «> of the Nabob , 
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his language was wholly difTerent from that of 
the poet : — it would have been much against hi& 
purpose to have said , 

■ Taint not tby miod , nor let tby soul contrife 

■ Agaioft tby motber augbt I ■ 

On the subject of those affidavits, he would only 
make another single observation. Sir Elijah Im- 
pey had denied all acquaintance with their con- 
tents , though he had been actually accompanied 
to Buxar by major Davy, who there translated 
them from the Persian , for the use of Mr Has- 
tings I There was amongst them , an affidavit 
taken in English ,- from a native at Buxar, but 
which was first explained to the deponent by 
Major Davy in the presence of Sir Elijah Impey. 
How far therefore the assertion of the (Jhief Jus- 
tice was plausible, and how far this fact was 
consistent with that assertion , he should leave it 
to their lordships to determine. 

It was in some degree observable, that not 
one of the private letters of Mr Hastings bad 
been produced at any time. Even Middleton , 
when all confidence was broken between them , 
by the production of his private correspondence 
at Calcutta, either feeling for his own safety, or 
sunk under the fascinating influence of his mas? 
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ter, did nut dare attempt a retaliation ! — The 
letters of Middleton , however, were sufficient to 
prove the situation of the Nabob , when pressed 
to the measure of resuming the Jagbires, in 
which he had been represented as acting wholly 
from himself. He was there described as lost in 
sullen melancholy — with feelings agitated beyond 
expression* and with every mark of agonized 
sensibility. To such a degree was this apparent , 
that even Middleton was moved to interfere for a 
temporary respite, in which he might be more 
reconciled to the measure. — « I am fully of opi- 
nion, » said he, « that the despair of the Nabob 
must impel him to violence; I know also that the 
violence must be fatal to himself; but yet I think, 
that with his present feelings he will disregard 
all consequences. » Mr Johnson also , the assist- 
ant-resident , wrote at the same time to Mr Has- 
tings , to aver to him that the measure was dan- 
gerous, that it would require a total reform of the 
collection which could not be made without a cam- 
paign! This was British justice! this was British 
humanity ! Mr Hastings ensures to the alKes of 
the company, in the strongest terms, their prospe- 
rity and his protection; the former he secures by 
sending an army to plunder them of their wealth 
and to desolate their soil! His protection is 
fraught with a similar security ; like that of a 
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vulture to a lamb ; grappling in its viials ! thirst- 
ing for its blood ! scariog off each petty kite that 
hovers round ; and then, with an insulting per- 
versioo of terms, calling sacrifice, 0ro/ec£(0ii/-^ 
an object for which history seeks tor any simila- 
rity in vain^ The deep searching annals o^t 
Tacitus ; — the luminous philosophy of Gibbon; 
— all the records of man*s transgressing, from 
original sin to the present period , dwindle into 
comparative insignificance of enormity ; both in 
aggravation of vile principles, and extent of 
their consequential mini The victims of this 
oppression were confessedly destitude of all power 
to resist their oppressors; but that debility, 
which ,. from other bosoms , would have claimed 
some compassion 4 with respect to the mode of 
suffering » here excited but the ingenuity of tor- 
ture ! Even when every feeling of the Nabob was 
subdued, nature made a lingering, feeble stand 
within his bosom; but even then that cold un- 
feeling spirit of magnanimity, with which his 
doom was fixed, returned with double acrimony 
to its purpose, and compelled him to inflict ou 
a parent that destruction , of which he was him- 
self reserved but to be the last victim ! 

Yet , when cruelty seemed to have reached its 
bounds , and guilt to have ascended to its climax, 
there was something in the character of Mr Has- 
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tiugs, whif^ seemed to transcend the latter, and 
overleap the former ; and of this kind was the 
letter to the Nabob , which was dispatched on 
this occasion. To rebuke Mr M iddleton for his 
moderation, as was instantly done, was easily 
performed through the medium of a p::blic and 
a private letter. But to write to the Nabob in 
such a manner that the command might be con- 
veyed, and yet the letter afterwards shewn to 
the world, was -a task of more difficulty; but 
which it appeared by the event was admirably 
suited to the genius of Mr Hastings. His letter 
was dated the i5th of February, 1782 , though 
the Jaghires had been then actually seized ; and 
it was in proof that it had been sent at a much 
earlier period. He there assured the Nabob of his 
coincidence with his wishes respecting the re- 
sumption of the Jaghires; he declares, that if 
he found any difficulty in the measure, he, 
Mr Hastings, would go to his assistance in person, 
and lend his aid to punish those who opposed it ; 
« for that nothing could be more ardent than 
his friendship , or more eager than his zeal for 
his welfare. » The most desperate intention was 
clothed in the mildest language. But the Nabob 
knew, by sad experience, the character with 
whom he had to deal , and therefore was not to 
be deceived ; he saw the dagger glistening in the 
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band which was treacherously extended, as if to 
his assistance; and from that moment the last 
faint ray of nature expired in his bosom. Mr Mid- 
dleton from that time extended his iron sceptre 
without resistance ; the Jaghires were seized, — 
every measure was carried , — and the Nabob , 
with his feelings lacerated , and his dignity de- 
graded , was no longer considered as an object 
of regard. Though these were circumstances exas- 
perating to the human heart, which felt the 
smallest remains of sensibility, yet it was neces- 
sary, in idea , to review the whole from the time 
that this treachery was first conceived, to that 
when by a series of artifices the most execrable , 
it was brought to a completion. Mr Hastings 
would there be seen standing aloof indeed , but 
not inactive in the war! He would be discovered 
in reviewing his agents, rebuking at one time the 
pale conscience of MrMiddleton, and at another, 
relying on the stouter villainy of Hyder Beg 
C<awn.>With all the calmness of veteran delin- 
quency, his eye ranged through the busy pros- 
pect, piercing through the darkness of subordi- 
nate guilt, and arranging with congenial adroit- 
ness the tools of his crimes , and the instruments 
of his cruelty. 

The feelings of the several parties at the time 
would be most properly judged of by their res- 
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peclive correspondeDce. When the Bow Begum , 
despairing of redress from the Nabob, addressed 
herself to Mr Middleton , and reminded him of 
the guarantee which he had signed , she was in- 
stantly promised that the amount of her Jaghire 
should be made good ; though Mr Middleton said 
he could not interfere with the sovereign decision 
of the Nabob respecting the lands. The deluded 
and unfortunate woman « thanked God that 
Mr Middleton was at hand for her relief ; » at the 
very instant when he was directing every effort to 
htsr destruction; when he had actually written the 
orders which were to take collection out of the 
hands of her agents ! Even when the Begum was 
undeceived, — when she found that British failh 
was no protection, ~=- when she found that she 
should leave the country, and prayed to the God 
of nations not to grant his peace to those who 
remained behind , still there was no chai'ge of 
rebellion, — no recrimination made to all her 
reproaches for the broken faith of the English ; 
— nay, when stung to madness , she asked «> how 
long would be their reign ? » no mention of her 
disaffection was brought forward; the stress was 
therefore idle , which the counsel jfor the prisoner 
strove to lay on these expressions of an injured 
an enraged woman. When at last irritated beyond 
bearing, she denounced infamy on the beads of 
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her oppressors , who was there who would noi say 
that she spoke in di prophetic spirit, and that what 
she bad then predicted , had not even to its last 
letter been accomplished ! But did Mr Middlcton, 
eyea to this violence, retort any particle of ac- 
cusation ? No ; he sent a jocose reply ; staling , 
that be had receiTed such a letter under her seal, 
but that from its contents be could not suspect 
it to come from her; and hoping , therefore , 
that sbe migbt detect Xhe forgery! Thus did he 
add to foul injuries , the vile aggravation of a 
brutal Jest; like the tiger that prowls over the 
scene where his ravages were committed, he sbew- 
ed the savageness of his nature, by grinning 
over his prey, and fiiwning over (be last agonies 
of bis unfortunate victim. 

Those letters were then enclosed to the Nabob, 
who , no more than the rest, made any attempt 
to justify himself by imputing criminality to the 
Begums. He merely sighed a hope, that his con- 
duct to his parents had drawn no shame upon his 
head ; and declared his intention to punish — 
not any disaffection in the Begum — but some 
officious servants who had dared to foment the 
misunderstanding between them and the Nabob. 
A letter was finally sent to Mr Hastings , about 
six days before the seizure of the treasure from 
the Begums, declaring their innocence, and re- 
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ferring the Governor-General to Captain Gordon, 
whose life they had protected , and whose safety 
should have been their justification. That enquiry 
was never made ; it was looked on as unneces- 
sary ; because the conviction of their innocence 
was too deeply impressed ! 

The counsel , in recommending attention to 
the public in preference to the private letters , 
had remarked , in particular, that one letter 
should not be taken as evidence, because it was 
manifestly and abstractedly private, as it contain- 
ed in one part the anxieties of Mr Middleton 
for the illness of his son. This was a singular ar- 
gument indeed ; and the circumstance, in his 
mind , merited strict observation , though not in 
the view in which it was placed by the counsel. 
It went to shew that some at least of those con- 
cerned in these transactions, felt the force of 
those ties, whioh their efforts were directed to 
tear asunder; — that those who could ridicule 
the respective attachment of a mother and a son ; 
— who would prohibit the reverence of the son 
to .the mother who had given him life; — who 
could deny to maternal debiUty the protection 
which filial tenderness should afford ; — were yet 
sensible of the straining of those chords by which 
they were connected. — There was something 
cpnoected with this transaction so wretchedly 
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horrible , and so vilely loathsome , as to excite 
the most contemptibie disgust. If it wei*e not a 
part of his duty, it would be superfluous to speak 
of the sacredness of the ties which those aliens to 
feeliog , — those apostates to humanity had thus 
divided. In such an assembly as that which I have 
the honor of addressing, there is not an eye but 
must dart reproof at this conduct; — not a heart 
but must anticipate its condemnation. « Filial 
Putt! It b the primal bond of society — it is 
that instinctive principle, which, panting for its 
proper good , soothes , unbidden , each sense and 
sensibility of man! — it now quivers on every 
lip I — it now beams from every eye I — it is an 
emanation of that gratitude, which softening 
under the sense of recollected good, is eager to 
own the vast countless debt it ne'er, alas ! can 
pay, honorable self-denials, life-preserving cares ! 
— it is that part of our practice, where duty drops 
its awe ! — where reverence refines into love ! — 
it asks no aid of memory 1 — it needs not the de- 
ductions of reason! — preexisting, paramount 
over all, whether law, or human rule, few argu- 
ments can increase and none can diminish it ! — 
it is the sacrament of our nature ! — not only 
the duty, but the indulgence of man — it is his 
first great privilege — it is amongst his last most 
endearing delight ! — it causes the bosom to 
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glow with reverberated love! — it requites the 
visitations of nature , and returns the blessings 
that have been received ! ^ it fires emotion into 
vital principle — it renders habituated instinct 
into a master-passion — sways all the sweetest 
energies of man — hangs over each vicissitude of 
ail that must pass away — aids the melancholy 
virtues in their last sad tasks of life, to cheer the 
languors of decripitude and age — explores the 
thought — elucidates the aching eye! — and 
breathes sweet consolation even in the awful 
moment of dissolution ! » 

The Jaghires being seized , Mr Shpridan pro- 
ceexled to observe, the Begums were left without 
the smallest share of that pecuniary compensa- 
tion promised by Mr Middleton ; and as, when 
tyranny and inJtuUce take the field , they are 
always attended by their camp-followers , paltry, 
pilfering, and petty insult; so, in this instance, 
the goods taken from them were sold at a mock 
sale at inferior value. Even gold and jewels , to 
use the language of the Begums , instantly lost 
their value when it wasknown that they came from 
themJ Their ministers were therefore imprisoned 
to extort the deficiency which this fraud had 
occasioned ; and those mean arts were employed 
to justify a continuance of cruelty. Yet , these 
again were little to the frauds of Mr Hastings. After 
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extorting upwards of 600,000 pounds sterling 
be forbade Mr Bliddlcton to come to a conciti- 
she settlement. He knew that the treasons of our 
allies in India , had their origin solely in the 
wants of the Company. He could not, therefore , 
say, that the Begums were entirely innocent, 
until he had consulted the general record of 
crimes/ — the cath accowi/ at Calcutta ! And 
llmprudenee of Mr Hastings was fully justified 
by tne event ; for there was actually found a 
balance of twenty-six lacks more against the 
Begums, which a 60, 000 pounds worth of 
treason had never been dreamed of before, 
<« Talk not to us , » said the Governor-General , 
o.of their guilt, or innocence, but as it suits the 
Gompany^s credit! We will not try them by the 
code of JustiAian, nor the Institutes of Timur; 
— we will not judge them either by the British 
laws, or their local customs! No I We will try 
them by the multiplication table , — we will find 
them guilty by the rule of three, — and we wilt 
condemn them according to the sapient and pro- 
found institutes of — Cocker^ s Arithmetic. » 

Proceeding next to state the distresses of the 
Begums in the Zenana, and of the women in the 
Khord Mahal , Mr Sheridan stated , that some 
observation was due to the remark made by 
Mr Hastings in his defense, where he declared, 
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« that whatever were the distresses there, and 
whoever was the agent , the measure was , io his 
opinion, reconcileable to justice, honor, and 
sound policy. » Major Scott , the incomparable 
agent of Mr Hastings , had declared this pas- 
sage to have been written by Mr Hastings with 
his own hand. Mr Milddleton, it appeared, had 
also avowed his share in those humane trans- 
actions, and blushingly retired. Mr Hastings then 
cheered his drooping spirits. « Whatever part of 
the load , » said he, « yours cannot bear, my un- 
burdened character shall assume. I will crown - 
your labors with my irresistible approbation. 
Thus, twin-waniors y ye shall go forth ! you find 
memory y and I'll ^ndLcharficter — and assault , re- 
pulse, and contumely shall all be set at defiance ! » 
If I could not prove, continued Mr Sheri- 
dan , that those acts of Mr Middleton were in 
reality the acts of Mr Hastings, I should not 
trouble your lordships by combating these asser- 
tions ; but as that part of his criminality can be 
incontestibly ascertained , I shall unequivocally 
appeal to the assembled legislators of this realm, 
and call on them to say, whether those acts vera 
justifiable on the score of policy. I shatll appeal 
to all the august presideuts in the courts of Bri- 
tish jurisprudence , and to all the learned orna- 
ments of the profession , to decide whether these 
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actions were recondleable to jiudce, — I shall 
appeal to a revjcrend assemblage of prelates, feel- 
ing for the general interest of humauity , and for 
the hoDor of the religion to which they belong 
-^let them determine in their own minds, whe- 
ther those acts of Mr Hastings and Mr Mid- 
dletoD , were such as a Cluistian ^gbt to per- 
form , or a wum to avow ! 

He next detailed the circmnstances of the ib- 
prisonment of Bahr Ally Cawn and Jewar Ally 
Cawn , the ministers of the Nabob, on the grounds 
aboYe stated ; with them was conBned that arch- 
mhel Sumpshire Cawn, by whom every act of 
hostility that had taken place against the English, 
was stated to have been coD^mitted. No enquiry, 
however,wasmade concerning his treason^ though 
many had been held respecting the treasure of 
the others. He was not so far noticed as to he 
deprived of his food ( i) ; nor was he even compli- 

(I) The feUowiDg note from Mr. Middieion to LieMleniol 
Frsocit Rutledge, datad Januarj so, lySt, had bean read 
10 afidance : — ■ 

• Sn, 

« When tbii nota it delivered lo you by Hoolaa Roy, I bavr 
to desire , that yon order the two pritonera to br put i'm iron» 
keeping iktm from all food^ etc. y»grttaile to my inttructiom 
of)€»Urdaj. (Signed) « Natb. Hiuolbton. » 

4. 5 
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mented with fetters ! and yel when he is ou a 
future day to be informed of the mischiefs be 
was DOW stated to have done , he must think that 



Mr MiddleloD bad indeed refused to acknowledge that he 
wrote this note , alleging that , at he had been accused by 
Ur Haitinga for4d> conduct at Pyxabad , he begged he might 
not be forced to answer questions that would criminate 
himself. But what was the nature of the accusation brought 
against Mr Middleton by Mr Hastings? Was it, that he had 
used harsh methods lo get possession of the treasures ? No— 
the charge was, that he bad shewn too muph forbearance ; 
and Mr Middleton's answer to Mr Haslinga's charge , was of 
a nature which proved that it was not of too great severity 
that the governor general had accused him. • It could not , 
I Qalter myself, a said Mr Middleton , • be termed a long or 
unwarrantable delay ^ two days). « The Nabob was $on to the 
Begum whom we were to proceed against — a ton against a 
tnolAsr must at least iai>« appearane»$ in his mode of proceed- 
ing. In the East it is well known that no man, either by 
himself or his troops , can enter the walls of a Zenana , scarce- 
ly in the case of acting against an open enemy , much less 
of an ally— an allr acting againat hi$ own motk*r» The outer 
walls, and the Begum agents, were all that were liable lo 
immediate attack; they were dealt with, and successfully, 
as the event proved No further rigour than what I have 
exerted . could be used against females in this country. 
ff'ktr* Force eoutd b» emphjtd , it fpas not tparti. a 

This defence clearly shewed , that Mr Hastings had accused 
Mr Middleton , not of having used too much teveritj , but of 
not having used tnough. 
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on being forgotten , *he had a very providential 
escape! The others were , on the contrary, taken 
from their milder prison at Fyzabad ; and when 
threats could effect nothing, transferred by the 
meek hamanity of Mr Middleton to the fortress 
of (^hunargur. There, where the British flag was 
flying , they were doomed to deeper dungeons , 
heafvier chains, and severer punishments; — 
there , where that flag was flying , which was 
wont to cheer the depressed ^ and to elate the 
subdued heart of misery, these venerable, but 
unfortunate men were fated to encounter some- 
thing lower than perdition , and something black' 
er ihan despair! It appeared from the evidence 
of Mr Holt and others , that they were both 
cruelly flogged , though one was about seventy 
years of age , to extort a confession of the buried 
wealth of the Begums ! Being charged with dis- 
affection , they proclaimed their innocence. 
« Tell us where are the remaining treasures, (was 
the reply ) — it is only treachery to your imme- 
diate sovereigns: — and you will then be fit asso- 
ciates for the representatives of British faith and 
British justice in India !» — «Oh! Faith, Oh 
Justice! » exclaimed Mr Sheridan. «I conjure 
you by your sacred names to depart for a moment 
from this place, though it be your peculiar, j^- 
sidence ; nor liear your names profaned by such 
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a sacrilegious oombination , as that which I am 
tiow compelled to repeat 1 — where all the fair 
forms of nature and art , truth and peace , policy 
and honor, shrunk back aghast from the delete- 
rious shade! — where all existences, nefarious 
and vile, had sway; — where, amidst the black 
agents on one side , and Middleton with Impey 
on the other, the toughest head, the most un- 
feeling heart I the great figure of the piece, cha- 
racteristic in hia place , stood aloof and indepen- 
dent from the puny profligacy in his train ! — 
but far from idle and inactive, — turning a 
malignant eye on all mischief that awaited him ! 

— the multiplied apparatus af temporising expe- 
dients, and intimidating instruments! now crin- 
ging on his prey, and fawning on his vengeance! 

— now quickening the limpid pace of craft , and 
forcing every stand that retiring nature can n^ake 
in the heart 1 violating the attachments and the 
decorums of life! sacrificing every emotion of 
tenderness and honor ! and flagitiously levelling 
all the distinctions of national characteristics! 
with a long catalogue of crimes and aggravations, 
beyond the reach of thought, for human malig- 
nity to perpetrate, or human vengeance to pu- 
pish! 

It might have been hoped , for the honor of 
ibc human heart, that the Begums had been 
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themselvps exempted from a share iu these suCFer- 
ings; and that they had heen wounded only 
through the sides of their ministers. The reverse 
of this , however, was the fact. Tlieir palace was 
surrounded by a guard , which was withdrawn 
by Major Gilpin , to avoid the growing resent- 
ments of the people , and replaced by Mr Mid- 
dleton , through his fears from that « dreadful 
responsibility » which was imposed on him by 
Mr Hastings. The women of the Khord Mahal , 
who had not been involved in the Begums* 
supposed crimes , who had raised no stih-nbel- 
Hon of their own ; and who , it had been pro* 
ved, lived in a distinct dwelling, were causelessly 
involved in the same punishment; their resi- 
dence surrounded with guards, they were drivrn 
to despair by famine , and when they poured 
forth in sad procession , were driven back by the 
soldiei^, and beaten with bludgeons to the scene 
of madness which they had quitted. These were 
acts , Afr Sheridan observed , which , when told , 
needed no comment ; he should not offer a single 
syllable to awaken their lordships* feelings; but 
leave it to the facts which had been proved ^ to 
make their own impressions. 

The argument now reverted solely to this 
point , whether Mr Hastings was to be answerable 
for the crimes committed by his agent? It had 
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been fully proved thatKlr Middleton had signed 
the treaty with the superior Begum in October, 
1778. He had acknowledged signing some others 
of other dates, but could not recollect his autho- 
rity. These treaties had been fully recognized by 
Mr Hastings , as was fully proved by the evi- 
dence of Mr Purling^ in the year 1780. In that 
of October, 1778, the Jaghire was secured, 
which was allotted for the support of the women 
in the Khrord Mahal : on the first idea of resu- 
ming these Jaghires a provision should have been 
secured to those unfortunate women; and in this 
respect Mr Hastings was clearly guilty of a crime, 
by his omission of making such provision. But 
still he pleaded , that he was not accountable for 
the cruelties which had been exercised. This was 
the plea which Tyranny, aided by its prime mi- 
nister Treachery, was always sure to set up. 
Mr Middleton had attempted to strengthen this 
plea , by endeavouring to claim the whole infamy 
of those transactions , and to monopolize the guilt ! 
He dared even to aver that he had been condemn- 
ed by Mr Hastings for the ignominious part he 
had act^ : he dared to avow this , because 
Mr Hastings was on his trial , and he thought 
he should never be tried ; — but in the face of 
the court , and before he left the bar, he was 
compelled to confess that it was for the Unit)' 
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net the severity of his jiroceedings that he had - 
been reproved by Mr Hastings. 

It would not , he trusted , be argued , that be- 
cause Mr Hastings had not marked every pas- 
sing shade of guilt , and because he had only 
given the bold outline of cruelty, that he was 
therefore to be acquitted. It was laid down by 
the law of England — that law which was the 
perfection of reason — that a person ordering an 
act to be done by his agent , was answerable for 
that act with all its consequences. Middleton had 
been appointed , in 1777, the avowed and pri- 
vate agent — the second-self of Mr Hastings.The 
Governor-General had ordered the measure : 
Middleton declared that it could not have been 
effected by milder means. Even if he never saw, 
nor heard afterwards of the consequences of the 
measure, he was answerable for every pang (hat 
was inflicted , and for all the blood that was shed. 
But he had heard , and that instantly, of the 
whole. He had written to arraign Middleton of 
forbearance and of neglect I He commanded them 
to work upon their hopes and fears, audio leave 
no means untried , until — to speak their own 
language, but which would be betler suited to 
the banditti of a cavern — «they obtained poa- 
session of the secret hoards of the old ladies. » 
He would not allow even of a delay of two days 
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to smoothe the oompelled 'approaches of a son to 
bis mother, on such an occasion! His o|^ders 
leere peremptory; and if a massacre did not take 
place, it was the merit of accident , and not of 
Mr Hastings. After this would it be said , that 
the prisoner was ignorant of the acts, or not cul- 
pable for their consequences ? It was true , he 
hat not enjoined in so many words the gimrds , 
the famine^ and the bludgeons ; he had not weigh- 
ed the fetters , nor numbered the lashes fio be 
inflicted on his victims. "But yet he was equally 
guilty, as if he had borne an active and personal 
share in each transaction. It was, as if he had 
commanded that the heart should be torn from 
the bosom , and yet had enjoined that no blood 
should follow. He was in the same degree ac- 
countable to the law, to his country, to his con- 
science » and to his God ! 

Mr Hastings had endeavoured also to get rid 
of a part of bis guilt, by observing that he was 
but one of the supreme council , and that all the 
rest had sanctioned those transactions with their 
approbation. If Mr Hastings could prove, howe- 
ver, that others participated in the guilt, it would 
not tend to diminish his own criminality. But 
the Tact was, that the council had in nothing 
erred so much as in a criminal credulity given to 
the declarations of the Governor-General. They 
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knew not a word of those transactions imtiMhey 
were. finally concluded. It was not until (he Jan- 
uary following , that tbey saw the mass of false- 
hood-which had been published, under the title 
of«cMr Hastings's Narrative. >• They had been 
then unaccountably duped into the suffering a 
letter to pass, dated the 29th of November, in- 
tended to deceive the directors into a belief, that 
tliey had received intelligence at that time, which 
was hot the fact. These observations , Mr Sheri- 
dan said , were not meant to cast any obloquy 
on the council; — they had undoubtedly been 
deceived , and the deceit practised on them by 
making them sign the Narrative, was of itself a 
strong accusation of Mr Hastings, and a decided 
proof of his own consciousness of guilt. When ti- 
red of coiporeal infliction , his tyranny was gra- 
tified by insulting the understanding. Other 
tyrants, though bom to greatness, such as a Nero . 
era Caligula, might have been roused, it hag 
been supposed ^ by reflection , and awakened into 
contrition; — but here was an instance which 
spumed at theory, and baffled supposition: A 
man bora to r state at least of equality ; — inured 
to calculation , and brought up in habits of re- 
fledtion ; — and yet proving in the end that mon- 
ster in nature, a deUherate and reasoning tyrant. 
The Board of Directors received those advices 
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whick Mr Hastings thought proper to transmit; 
but though unfurnished with any other materials 
to form their judgments, they expressed very 
strongly their doubts , and as properly ordered 
an enquiry into the circumstances of the alleged 
disaffection of the Begums; pronouncing it, at 
the same time , a debt which was due to the ho- 
nor and justice of the British nation.This enquiry, 
however, on the directions reaching India, 
Mr Hastings thought it absolutely necessary to 
elude. He stated to the council , it being merely 
stated , that » if on enquiry certain facts appear- 
ed ,» no enquiry was thereby directly enjoined! 
« It would revive (said he) those animosities that 
subsisted betwen the Begums and the Vizier, 
which had then subsided. If the former were 
inclined to appeal to a foreign jurisdiction , they 
were the best judges of their own feeling , and 
should be left to make their own complaint. » All 
this, however, was nothing to the magnificent pa- 
ragraph which concluded this minute, and to 
which Mr Sheridan also requested the attention 
of the court. « Beside, (said Mr Hastings) I hope 
it will not be a departure from official language 
to say, that the majesty of justice ought not to 
be approached without solicitation; she ought 
not to descend to inflame or provoke, but to 
withhold her judgment , until she is called on to 
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determine ! « What is still more astonishing » is , 
that Sir John Macpherson, (who, though a 
gentleman of sense and honor, he stated to be ra- 
ther Oriental in his imagination, and not learned in 
the suhlime and beautiful , from the immortal 
leader of this prosecution , and who had before 
opposed Mr Hastings) was caught by this bold 
bombastic quibl^ey and joined in the same words, 
«<that the majesty of justice, ought not to be ap- 
proached without solicitation. » 

« Eui justice is not this halt and miserable ob- 
ject! (continued Mr Sheridan) It is not the inef- 
fective bauble of an Indian pagod ! — it is not the 
portentous phantom of despair; — it is not like 
any Cabled monster, formed in the eclipse of rea- 
son, and found in some unhallowed grove of super- 
stitious darkness , and political dismay ! No , my 
lords! 

In the happy reverse of all these , I turn from 
this disgusting caricature to the real image! — 
Justice I have now before me , august and pure; 
the abstract idea of all that would be perfect in 
the spirits and the aspirings of men! — where 
the mind rises, where the heart expands; — where 
the countenance is ever placid and benign ; — 
where her favorite attitude is to stoop to the un- 
fortunate — to hear their cry, and to help them , 
— to rescue and relieve, to succour and save : — 
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majestic from its mercy ; veoerable from its uti- 
lity: — uplifted without pride, — firm without 
obduracy : — beneficent in each preference : — 
lovely, though in her frown 1 » 

ctOn that justice I rely; deliberate and sure , 
abstracted from all party purpose and political 
speculations! not in words, but on facts! — Tou, 
my lords, who hear me, I conjure by those ri^its 
it is your best privilege to preserve ; by that fame 
it is your best pleasure to inherit ; by all those 
feelings which refer to the first term in the se- 
ries of existence , the original compact of our 
nature — our controling rank in the creation. — 
This is the call on all, to administer to troth and 
equity, as they would satisfy the laws dnd satisfy 
themselves, with the most exalted bliss, possible, 
or conceivable for our nature. — Xhe self -appro- 
ving consciousness of virtue, when the condem- 
nation we look for will be one of the most ample 
mercies accomplished for mankind since the crea^ 
tion of the world ! » 

My lords , I have done ! 



ARMY ESTIMATES. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 



FlBKVABT 9, 1790. 

Mr SuaioAir declared, that he roae with the 
greatest regret; but that the Tery reasons which 
his right hoQorable friend (Mr Burke) had given 
for the sentiments which he had that day uttered, 
namdy, an apprehension of being supposed to 
aoquiesce in the opinions of those for whom he 
entertained the highest regard , and with whom 
he had uniformly acted , operated also on his 
mind, and made him feel it a duty to declare, 
that he differed decidedly from that right hono- 
rable gentleman in almost every word that he had 
uttered respecting the French Revolution. Mr She- 
ridan added some warm cqmpliments to Mr BUI-ke's 
general principles; but said that he could not 
obnoeive how it was possible for a person of snch 
principles , or for any man who valued our own 
constitution, and revered the Revolution that 
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obtaiiied it for us, to unite with such feeliugs an 
indignant and unqualified abhorrence of all the 
proceedings of the patriotic party in France. 

He conceived their*s to be as just a Revolution 
as fluirs , proceeding upon as sound a principle 
and a greater provocation. He vehemently der 
fended the general views and conduct of the Na- 
tional Assembly. He could not even understand 
what was meant by the charge against them of 
having overturned the laws , the justice , aud the 
revenues of their country. What were their 
laws? The arbitrary mandates of capricious 
despotism. What their justice ? The partial ad- 
judications of venal magistrates. What their re- 
venues? National bankruptcy. This he thought 
the fundamental error of the right honorable 
gentleman's argument , that he accused the Na- 
tional Assembly of creating the evils , which they 
had found existing in full deformity at the first 
hour of their meetting. The public creditor had 
been defrauded; the manufacturer was out of 
employ; trade was languishing; famine clang 
upon the poor ; despair on all. In this situation y 
the trisdom and feelings of the nation were ap- 
pealed to by the government ; and was it to be 
wondered at by Engliskmeuy that a people » so 
circumstanced , should search for the cause and 
source of all their calamities ; or that they should 
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find them m the arbitrary constilutiou of (heir 
government, and in the prodigal and corrupt 
administration of their revenues? For such an 
evil, whem proved, what remedy could be re- 
sorted to, but a radical amendment of the h:tme 
and fabric of the constitution itself. This change 
was not the object and wish of the National As- 
sembly only, it was the claim and cry of all France, 
united as one man for one purpose. He joined 
with Mr Burke in abhorring the cruelties that 
had been committed ; but what was the striking 
lesson , the awful moral that was to be gathered 
from the outrages of the populace? What, but a 
superior abhorrence of that accursed system of 
despotic government, which had so deformed and 
corrupted human nature, as to make its subjects 
capable of such acts ; a government that sets at 
naught the property, (he liberty, and lives of the 
subjects ; a government that deals in extortion , 
dungeons, and tortures; sets an example of de- 
pravity to the slaves it rules over; and , if a day 
of power comes to the wretched populace, it is 
not to be wondered at, however it is to be regret- 
ted , that they act without those feelings of justice 
and humanity, which the principles and the prac- 
tice of their governors have stripped them of. At 
the same time, if there were any persons, who , 
(ar the purposes of (heir own private aud per- 
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sonai ambitioD, had iostigated those oulrages» 
they, whatever their rank, birth, or fortune, 
deserved the execration of mankind. Justice, 
however, required, that no credit should be 
given to mere rumors on such a subject 

But whatever these outrages were, or whoever 
caused them, was the Na^onal Assembly in any 
respect responsible ? "The National Assembly , 
who, in all casj», bad interfered with seal and 
alacrity for the maintenance of order and just in- 
formation — what action of theirs authorized the 
appellation of a bloody, ferocious, aud tyranni- 
cal democracy? — Language, like this, had been 
too prevalent in some of the miuisterial prints, 
and he had always seen it with regret; for, to 
traduce the National Assembly, was , in his mind, 
to libel a^t whole Franch nation : whatever was 
great or good in France, must be looked for there, 
or no where. 

Mr Sheridan next attacked Mr Burke's decla- 
ration , that the French might have received a 
good constitution from their mona/vA. What! was 
it preparing for them in the camp of Marshal 
Broglio ? or were they to search for it in the ruins 
of the Bastile ? He avowed a most eager and san- 
guine hope that the despotism of France should 
never be restored. He avowed this , not only as a 
friend to the general rights of mankind, but as a 
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poliliciau , speaking only for the advantage of his 
country. He was convinced, that it was for the 
interest of Great Britain , that the despotism of 
France should be destroyed. Whoever looked into . 
our history, would come at once to the opinion, 
that the greater part of the expense of blood and 
treasure of (his nation had been owing to the 
circumstance of France being a despotic govern- 
ment; and , being a despotic government , beio|( 
what all despotisms ever had been, a government 
of unprincipled ambition, and without failh or 
justice in its dealings with other nations. Let 
France amend her constitution , she may become 
more powerful in her permanent resources , but 
she certainly will be a ju^ter, worthier, and more 
peaceable nation, and more likely to act to- 
wards us , as we do now towards her. The French 
were naturally a brave and generous people; 
their vice had been their government In hoping, 
however, that that government might be radi- 
cally amended , he could not be thought to ap- 
prove of wanton persecution of the nobility, or 
any insult to royalty : it was connitent with the 
spirit of the most perfect constitution, that the 
monarch should retain all the powers , dignities, 
and prerogatives becoming the first magistrate of 
so great a country. 

Mr Sheridan weut into other parts of the dis" 

4. 6 
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cussion rt'specting the French revolution, and 
paid high compliments to the Marquis de la 
Fayette, Monsieur Baily, and others of the French 
patriots; and concluded with expressing his re- 
gret that so many friends of the minister had held 
sentiments apparently contrary ; and ahove all , 
that his right honorable friend should have suf- 
fered his humanity; ho>?ever justly appealed to, 
to have biassed his judgment on so great a ques- 
tion. 

Mr Sheridan conchided, with expressing a fur- 
ther difference with Mr Burke , witli respect to 
our own revolution of 1688. He had never been 
accustomed to consider that transaction, as merely 
the removal of one man, and the substitution of 
another, but as the glorious sra that gave real and 
efficient freedom to this country, and established, 
on a permanent basis , those sacred principles of 
government, and reverence for the rights of men, 
which he, for one, could not value here, with- 
out wishing to see them diffused throughout the 
world. 



OS MR GREY'S MOTIONS"* 

AGAIMST ANT HfTERVEREllCB Ilf THE WAR 
BETWEEN RUSSIA AND THE PORTS. 



AniL t«, 1791. 

Mr Sheridan remarked, that although he had 
several times presented himself in vain to the 
Speaker's eye , he never fell it more unnecessary 
to trespass on the time of the house, than at that 
moment; dnce, if ever there was a discuasion, 
which had been sopported by the ablest argu- 
ments on one side, and with flimsy delusion op- 
* posed to them on the other, die cause discussed 
that day had been that cause. Not even any argu- 
ment had been offered by the honorable baronet 
(Sir Williun Young) who spoke last, and wlko 
had traversed over all Europe , trared the his- 

VI) Now Earl Grey. — Ed. 
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tory of the navigation and commerce of Russia , 
from the earliest period; described her back fron- 
tiers, and all parts of her dominions; and expa- 
tiated with as much familiarity concerning the 
Dnieper and the Danube, as if he had been talk- 
ing of the Worcestershire canal, and pictured 
the empress as a female Colossus, standing with 
one foot on the banks of the Black Sea , and the 
other on the coast of the Baltic ; yet , in spite of 
this fund of knowledge and ingenuity, all which 
the honorable baronet said , did not amount to 
ap argument against the motion, which , in his 
mind , was entitled to the smallest weight. From 
the right honorable gentleman opposite to him , 
( Mr Dundas) who was something like a minister, 
though not actually one, he expected to have 
heard important reasoning; but he presumed he 
had continued dumb, because if he had risen to 
speak, it might have been suspected that he 
knew something , and thus have broken in upon 
that impenetrable mystery, and that magnificent 
silence which was to characterise the day, as far' 
as regarded the conduct of those who alone could 
have afforded the house information, which they 
had a right to expect. Those who had risen to 
speak , like the honorable baronet who had just 
sat down, had professed either that they knew 
nothing of the cause of the armament , or had 
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indulged in stating what they guessed to be that 
cause ; thus the sum and substance of all the ar- 
guments against the motion had been profeised 
igoorauce on the one hand , or avowed coojeC' 
ture on the other. If » then , they were to guess 
only from coujecturep, and to argue from maiims 
drawn from maps and books , as the last hono- 
rable gentleman on the other side had done, 
could they possibly arrive at any satisfactory 
knowledge on the subject? Are maxims drawn 
from maps and books the cause for which an 
English house of commons are to plunge their 
country into a war, and waste the blood and trea- 
sure of their constituents! The reasons stated by 
different gentlemen, among their guesses of the 
causes of the war, were not more different than 
extraordinary. One right honorable gentleman 
had assigned something that looked like an argu- 
ment , which might account for the right hono- 
rable Chancellor of the Exchequer's silence. He 
bad stated , that if his right honorable friend said 
any thing relative to the negociation, it might 
put i\ out of the power of the negociating parties 
to recede or retract what they had advanced « 
and thus render a war unavoidable. Did the right 
honorable gentleman then think it necessary to 
recede and retract any of the blustering menaces 
which he had made to Russia ? If be did , \i 
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ought to be avowed , that an opporluaity might . 
be given for such retraction. But that right ho- 
norable gentleman , who had talked of the minis- 
ter's receding , had also alluded to one matter 
as the cause of the war, from the bare mention of 
which he shrunk with horrpr; he had hinted at 
the armed neutrality, and at the possibility of 
this being a fit opportunity for retaliating and 
revenging that measure. Were we then to go to^ 
war for so basje a purpose, as to give vent to the 
hatred and burning resentment which had been 
avowed to have rankled in our bosoms for so 
many years? He hoped not. The same "ght ho- 
norable gentlemen had talked of the partition of 
Poland. Were they to resent that event at this, 
crisis? If so, it ought to be avowed. But he would 
not believe that any of these could l^ the cause 
of the war. He would rather turn to the noble 
lord , who had , in his opinion , acted in a more 
open and manly way, and rested the argument on 
its true ground. The noble lord had expressly 
avowed that he gave his consent on the ground of 
implicit confidence in the minister ; and had even 
gone so far as to declare, that he should consider 
it as crinqinal in the minister, if he gave the 
house any information whatever on the subject. 
The ground of confidence had shifted materially 
i^ince its first introduction three years ago. They 
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had then heard of ratiooal confidence; since that 
a greater degree of confidence had been talked 
of ; and now the noble lord had avowed that he 
gave the minister implicit confidence. Had they 
not better at once appoint the right honorable 
gentleman dictator, and give him the power of 
making war and peace just as he thought proper? 
The noble lord , who had, on a former occasion, 
shown himself very much attached to the ancient 
Greeks , had appeared not to be so much attai^^hed 
to the modern Greeks, and had said, « See what 
a faithless set of people these modem Greeks 
are!» In what, Mr Sheridan asked, did their 
treachery consist ? — He knew of no such trea- 
chery ; and he owned that he should rather have 
expected that the noble lord , wilh a classical 
indignation , would have lamented that the de- 
scendants of Demosthenes should not be orators, 
statesmen , and soldiers, but an unfortunate race 
of men , kept only to pamper the false taste and 
degraded appetites of the Ottoman court. So much 
out of humour had the noble lord proved himself 
to be with the modern Greeks, that he had been 
betrayed into a perfidy of quotation, and had 
quoted a Latin line, to his surprize , Mr Sheridan 
said , when he had expected a line of Homer 
from him at least. With regard to what had been 
observed of that house invading the prerogative 
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of the crowD, if ibey interfered with negociations, 
he was , for oce , always ready to confess , that 
the just prerogatives of the crown should be kept 
sacred; but those were no friends to the prero- 
gative, who should advise the exercise of it in 
the extreme, and endanger its proving obnoxious 
to that house. The best government under the 
practice of our constitution consisted in a wise 
blending and co-operation of the executive and 
legisfative branches of it. The king certainly 
might, if he pleased, make what treaties he 
thought proper, and keep them from the know- 
ledge of parliament, if he was so advised by his 
ministers ; he might also make war and peace, 
and in doing that , confidence was reposed in 
those on whose shoulders , as a counterpoise , 
responsibility lay. But the moment they came to 
that house for support and assistance, confidence 
was at an end, and the hour of inquiry and control 
was arrived. Yet, what he wished to contend 
for was, that ancient, constitutional, and most 
useful function of a British house of commons , 
their capacity of advising the crown , and of being 
enabled, by a due application and exercise of 
their preventive wisdom to save the country from 
that expense and calamity into which they might 
otherwise be plunged, either by the terror of 
ministers, their imprudence, their neglect, or 
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their corruptioa. If the house of commons was to 
be deprived of that important function , and was 
never suffered to exercise their preventive wis- 
dom , their chief use , as a denberative assembly, 
would be lost to the public, and the whole pow- 
ers of that house would be reduced to two dry 
points — the power of the purse, and the power 
of impeachment. Thus, instead of consulting them 
as advisers of the crown , they would be reduced 
to the miserable condition of acting upon public 
measures in the last fatal instance, that of loading 
their constituents with the expense of them , 
when it might afterwards turn out that they 
were measures not fit to have been pursued ; and 
in that case, all that would be left for them to 
do , would be to prosecute ministers. It the pur- 
pose of a message from the crown should be at 
any time to tell them that the enemy was at their 
doors , and therefore supplies must be granted , 
he certainly should first ask, on whose account 
they were called upon , and how it happened that 
they had not before been apprized of the public 
danger? But he should grant the supplies on ac- 
count of the necessity and exigency of the cttse. 
The honorable gentleman opposite to him had 
wondered that they should speak of the proceed- 
ings in that manner as a novelty, and remarked, 
that they were totally ignorant of parliamentary 
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coDstitutioDy if they did not know that it had beeu 
the practise of ministers , in similar cases , to ask 
for support , and give no explanation at the tinae. 
Ignorant, indeed, he confessed they must be, if 
the case was sp ; yet he could not but imagine 
that the honorable gentlemen who were so ready 
to give their confidence blindly and implicitly, 
were themselves so confident, that they ventured 
to quote precedents, without ever having given 
themselves the trouble to look and see whether 
they would support their argument. It so hap- 
pened, that all the precedents from the year 1 700 
downwards, were against them, and in favor o^ 
what he had just contended for. In the case of 
the war of 1 700 , there had been a desire of pre- 
serving the balance of power in Europe , and 
King William had applied to the house on the 
occasion. Mr Sheridan read from the journals a 
message from King William , and the address of 
the house in answer. In the one, the King states 
the purpose of his application, and calls for the 
advice of his commons ; and in the other, the 
house tells His Majesty that they will give him 
th^ir advice , as soon as they are fully informed 
on the subject; and desire that all the treaties 
entered into by His Majesty may be laid before 
them , that they may be able to offer him their 
mature advice. It appeared from hence, that King 
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William, in the instance which he had read , did 
not think it beneath him to ask advice of the 
house of commons , and they had heard what 
the language of the house had heen in return. 
As the honorable gentlemen on tl^ other sid^ 
niight not like a precedent so near the revolu- 
tion , he would turn to another of a more iticent 
period, that of 1734. So far from ihenynisters 
of that day calling for the con6dence of parlia- 
ment , the King placed a confidence in his par- 
liament, and put the whole business into their 
bands. Mr Sheridan declared, that he could not 
but wonder that the house bore with patience the 
cant of responsibility, which was preached to 
them by all who contented for confidence. They 
were perpetually saying, give ministers implicit 
confidence; have not they the responsibility? as 
if they considered responsibility as a perquisite 
ofofljce, rather than the peril of their situa^ 
tion. If they felt the case properly, they would 
shrink from the bare mention of responsibility, 
innead of being eternally talking of it, and 
which convinced him that they considered res- 
ponsi)>ility as a protection , and as another 
word for indemnity. The other evening, wheii 
the unclaimed dividends were under discus- 
sion , a declaration had been made by one of 
the Bank Directors , which appeared to him at 
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the time to be most extraordinary. In submitting 
that much might be lost to the bank by forge- 
ries t one of the directors bad observed , that their 
custom was to let the persons presenting forged 
bills for payment have the money, and not pre- 
vent the commission of the crime ; because unless 
the felony was suffered to be completed , they 
could aot prosecute, and make an eiLampIe. 
Mr Sheridan reasoned on the absurdity of this 
practice , and compared it with that of letting a 
minister, by unwise measures, plunge the country 
into a depth of calamity, from which it could not 
be easily extricated, merely on the idea that such 
a minister might be made an example of after- 
wards. What would they think , if those who op- 
posed the right honorable gentleman opposite to 
him , saw him hurrying on the country to ruin ; 
and, instead of resisting his destructive roeasure|s, 
were to aay^ « Stop awhile, we are a^are that 
ministers are getting into a fine scrape , and then 
we shall have the satisfaction of making an example 
of them. » In both cases, prevention, he maintain- 
ed, would be preferable to punishment; and 
if the bank forewent the hope of making an 
example, and prevented the felony from being 
completed , they would do much better, and save 
theil* money; aiid , in like manner, opposition did 
their duty best, in endeavoring to rescue their 
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country from ruin , and their constituents from 
taxes , by checking a minister's career in time. 
With regard to the motives of the war, Mr She- 
ridan remarked , that he did not think them of 
great importance; but the grounds of it seemed 
to him to l)e so extravagantly ridiculous, that he 
could not convey his seiise of the arrogance of 
our interfering, better than by supposing that 
Russia had treated us so at the end of the last war, 
and letting the house feel it as their own case. 
Suppose , when we were making the peace , she 
had insisted on our giving up Negapatam , in the 
East-Indies , to the Dutch ; — extravagant as this 
might appear, it was not more so than our insist- 
ing on her restoring Oczakow to the Porte. Ima- 
gine, then, that she had made a point of our 
resigning Negapatam to the Dutch , meaning on 
her part to give it to Denmark, or some other 
of her allies. What should we have said to such a 
demand .' The answer would have been, what has 
Russia to do with our possessions in the East-In- 
dies? We should have repelled the demand, and 
treated it with contempt. Suppose, in that case, 
the Empress had sent a fleet down the channel , 
and burnt Hull , in its way to London , where , 
on her arrival , she was determined to enforce 
her negociations, by acting as an armed media- 
tor ; should not we have thought that Russia acted 
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most arrogantly, and most unwarrantably; and 
yet , her conduct in that case would not be more 
extraordinary than ours in the present instance. 
Mr Sheridan added , that he shrewdly suspected 
we were led on by our allies ; and that the real 
cause of the war was a Prussian object in Poland . 
Suppose, howewer, that we went on with the 
war, and that in the end , the Emperor obtained 
what he wanted in Moldavia and Wallachia; the 
Empress what she wanted in Turkey; and Prus- 
sia, Thorn and Dantzic; in that case, he would 
venture to predict, that the lot of England would 
be to pay the piper, and that the expense which 
we might incur would be all that would fail to 
our share. Mr Sheridan now adverting to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, arraigned his con- 
duct, and declared that he should not be afraid 
to go through his whole political life, and would 
undertake to prove , that most of his measures 
had been pregnant with mischief to the country. 
In the moment of briuging forward each, the 
right honorable gentleman had said to the house, 
«Give us your confidence; we are responsible !» 
Confidence might not, Mr Sheridan said , be al- 
ways well applied. He asked , whether the right 
honorable gentleman recollected the very diffe- 
rent prospects which we had been taught to turn 
our ey^ to in this year? Did he recollect that 
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this was the promised milleniiira ! that halcyon 
year, in the spring of which we were to taste the 
sweets and blossoms it was to produce ? Did the 
right honorable gentleman reflect, thai he had 
told them that they should not only have their 
ineome equal to their expenditure , but a clear 
million a year surplus to pay towards the dimi- 
nution of the national debt , and a pe rmauent 
peace establishment? Mr Sheridan contrasted 
this with the actual state of the moment, the 
immediate prospect of another war, and the 
certainty of additional taxes. The people , he ob- 
served, would not bear the intolerable burdens 
under which ihey roust then groan , unless the 
right honorable gentleman came fairly forward , 
and assigned a satisfactory ground for going to 
war. There was not one gentleman in the house 
who really saw a motive for it which he could 
reconcile to any reasonable idea. With regard to 
confidence, he declared that he should not give 
his confidence to ministers to treat with foreign 
courts, unless -the first department of office, in 
which all our foreign negociations lay, were res- 
cued from the hands of a person who, to an over- 
charged conceit of his own abilities, added the 
rashness which always must attend inexperience, 
and placed in the hands of a man familiar with . 
foreign courts , and possessed of dexterity and 
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simplicity sufficient to enable him to discharge 
the duties of the office with skill and with success. 
By dexterity, he said , he did not mean that cun- 
ning which another person mistook for craft , and 
that craft for wisdom ; he meant dexterity to dis- 
cover and ward of the devices and iotrigues of 
foreign ministers, and others; and simplicity to 
follow the straitforward path of open roanline^ 
and plain dealing himself. He declared that he 
would leave it to the house to make the appli- 
cation of this contrast , but unless a department 
of so much importance, considering the present 
situation of foreign courts, were placed in such 
hands , it was impossible for him to give confi- 
dence at such a time to ministers; nor had they, 
in fact, any right to expect it from him , who had 
uniformly and openly resisted the right honorable 
gentleman's measures. 

Mr Sheridan next turned his attention to the 
conduct of the right honorable gentleman oppo- 
site him, respecting Holland in 1787, for which 
praise had , on all hands, been candidly allowed 
him. He declared that if the question was put to 
him, and he was asked if, as a single measure, 
he rejoiced at it P he should , without hesitation, 
answer, that he did not ; because he never could 
rejoice at seeing the stock of liberty diminished ; 
and, by our interference, that noble republic 
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was again reduced to the miserable state of vas- 
salage under which she had so long groaned; 
but , when he considered that it was probable at 
the time that Holland would have become a pro- 
Tince to France (though subsequent events had 
since proved that it could not have been the con- 
sequence), he was ready to join in commending 
the conduct of the right honorable gentleman on 
that occasion. But if it were tru.e , that the reco- 
vering our connection with Holland was nothing 
more thanapartof a system, and that the for- 
tress of Oczaknow was to be traced from the ca- 
nal at Amsterdam , he should reprobate it in the 
strongest terms; he would fairly declare, howe- 
ver, that he did not believe that the right honor- 
able gentleman had entertained an idea of any 
such system at the time. He suspected that the 
right honorable gentleman's measures had car- 
ried him much farther than he had ever intended 
to go ; and that the pretence of its having been 
a part of a predeterminate system , was nothiug 
more than a salvo assumed for the purpose of 
covering the extraordinary conduct of the right 
honora|)le gentleman. Mr Sheridan here descant- 
ed on the chance of our next year, having 
fresh warrants bsued, and being called upon 
to arm , in consequence of our having formed an 
alliance between Poland and Prussia. He wen i 

4. 7 
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through a summary of what had passed in the 
different courts of Stockholm and Madrid, du- 
ring the administration of Mr Pitt, and imputed 
blame to him on the events of each. He also said , 
that among 1 he evil consequences of the pernicious 
a system arising out of the treaty with Prussia, it 
had fastened on us a concern with the Germanic 
league, and that we should be lugged in as par- 
ties to the measure. He declaimed against the 
system , and said , let us call it any thing but 
system of peace ; let us say it is a system of 
ambition , of vain glory, to see the offspnng of 
the immortal Chatham, intriguing in all the courts 
of Europe, and setting himself up as the great 
posture- master of the balance of power, as pos- 
sessing an exclusive right to be the umpire of all, 
and to weigh out , in patent scales of his own , 
the quantity of dominion that each power shall 
possess. Was not the right honorable gentleman 
establishing a principle whidi would make it the 
interest of all India to act against us? Was hie 
not attempting to stand forward as such a peace- 
maker, as the peace of all Europe would make it 
necessary to exterminate? Mr Sheridan mention- 
ed the conduct of Mr Elliot in Sweden, and ha- 
ving stated what had passed there, he referred 
the house to the speeches of His Majesty, which 
had all told them , that our court had continued 
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to receive the strongest assurances from foreign 
powers , that there was no danger of our tran- 
quillity being likely to be disturbed ; and he de- 
hired them to compare what had happened from 
lime to time. With regard to the revolution in 
France, he did not mean to go into the discussion 
of that subject ; his opinion upon it remained 
fixed,, and would continue the same; but there 
was one point which all mankind agreed in re- 
joicing at , as a consequence of the French revo- 
lution ; and this was , that she could no longer 
go about intriguing , and setting the rest of the 
courts of Europe at enmity with each other.Were 
we, he asked, willing to take up tlie little, busy, 
tattling spirit of intrigue, that worst part of the 
character of France, and run about producing 
fresh wars and fresh disturbances. He had not 
thought that any thing could have induced him 
to lament the loss of French enmity; but if such 
was to be the case, he should do so most serious- 
ly. He had hoped that what had happened in 
France would have served as a useful lesson, and 
that we should have had leisure to have impro- 
ved by studying it. 
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Mr Shxridait said , that nothing should have 
induced him at so late an hour to trespass on the 
almost exhausted patience of the house , but his 
astonishment at (he contemptuous silence of the 
minister, that consistency of Insult , that climax 
f){ haughtipess , with which he had treated the 
house , and now refused to answer on the day 
of his trial. He had formerly told them , that 
when the day of discussion came, he would as- 
sign the reasons for his conduct. The day of dis- 
cussion was come, and he was silent. If he thought 
himself sufficiently] defended by those who had 
undertaken to plead his cause , he was much de- 
ceived ; for he had involved himself in a laby- 
riath*of difficulties , which had not a path that 
4id not lead to disgrace. If he had any defence 
lo make, it was a secret locked up in his owu 
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breast, neither commuiiicated to his frieuds , nor 
imparted to his colleagues. Evel*y sticceeding de- 
fender confuted the defender that hAd gone 
before him. 

If they had asked how they should plead his 
cause, he could not tell. If they minintained that 
Oczakow was of no consequence , they could not 
answer his exposing the country to the hazard 
of war on account of it; if they maintained that 
it was of consequence to justify an armament , 
they could not answer his giving it up. If they 
said that he yielded to the opinion of the house » 
they must be told that the majority of the house 
was with him; if they said, that he yielded to 
the opinion of the public, the opinion of the 
public was against his arming. On neither ^de 
oDuld he escape. If he was wrong in his priAeiple, 
he ought to be disgraced ; if he was right, he ought 
to be impeached for abandoning iL If, indeed , 
Russia , commanding a numerous and hardy race 
of subjcfcts, possessing great <6kteikt of territory, 
withoM disunion ; and aoeumulatM of pdwer 
without unwieldiness', were to take possession of 
Constantinople, to occupy the Etixitte, the Ha- 
inoaze«nd Gatwater, with her fleets, where no 
European eye could see or examine theilr force 
till they poured into the Mediterranean, then he 
would admit that her power might be dangerous 
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to this country; but before be admitted that we 
were to arm to prevent this danger, the minister 
should prove that it was probable; and if he did 
this he must stand convicted of a great crime in 
abandoning an object of so much importance , 
without laying such information before parlia- 
ment, as would enable parliament to compare 
the probability of the danger with the practica- 
bility of venting it. An honorable gentleman, 
whose more than promise of great abilities 
men of all parties must have rejoiced to hear, 
had execrated the impolicy of the ministers 
of Charles the Second, in not opposing the 
early ambition of Louis XlV. If one side of 
the minister's defeuce was well founded, he 
minght live to eiecrate his impolicy in neglecting 
to oppose the ambition of Russia, after equip- 
ping ^n armament for the purpose. If his own 
majority forgave him, the minority readily might. 
To the latter he had bowed as the. organs of the 
publie voice; to the former, he said, in deeds 
more forcible than words , « I know what stuff 
my minority is made of, and how little its voice 
can be called the voice of the public. » It was 
common for him to change his principles, to come 
forward with propositions on commerce, fortifi- 
cations and armaments , with « unless these are 
adopted I cannot be useful as a minister. I can- 
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not be accouDtable for the defence of the coun- 
try, I cannot answer for the balance of Eu- 
rope. » And the moment they were rejected 
or abandoned, to congratulate the house on 
the prosperity of commerce , the security of the 
nation, and the favorable situation of the Euro- 
pean powers. These were charges which he must 
not he suffered to put upon the house. The mi- 
nority would bind him to the principle they had 
opposed, and convict him on it — he had almost 
said the majority, which he thought they might, 
but hoped they would not , that they might not 
be mistaken for the former majority on the same 
subject. 

The honorable gentleman to whose speech he 
before alluded , had found it necessary, in ex- 
plaining his system, to take into account the 
restoration of France, in order to provide, us 
with a proper enemy. If something, l^e had 
said, like the old Government should be restored 
in France , we ihould then have all the ambition, 
treachery, and chicanery to deal with , of which 
be formerly complained. If a free government 
should be established, we should then have a 
neighbouring power less likely, indeed , to be at 
war with us , hut much more formidable when- 
ever war should occur. How then ought we to pre- 
pare ourselves for meeting the energy and vigor 
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which a free government might give to France P 
How but by fortifying our constitution , by re- 
calling it to its true principles, and banishing 
from it this proud reserve in ministers , which 
disdained to give information ; and this unmean- 
ing confidence in parliament , which conld vote 
money without it. Instead of this we were advi- 
sed to take up the vices which France was throw- 
ing away ; we must meddle and interfere in the 
affairs of other powers; we must have Holland for 
our ally, and Prussia to protect Holland. That 
Austria may not attack Prussia, we must excite 
the Turks against Austria; and to enable the 
Turks to defend themselves against Russia, we 
must get Sweden to make war on Russia, — how- 
ever far we went on , something more was stil 
wanting. Like the earth , supported by an eagles 
the eagle by the elephant , the elephant by a tor- 
toise, etc. A support was always wanted for the 
last supporter. All this we had done; and what 
had we got by it? — disgrace, contempt, and 
reprobation. 

He would advise the honorable gentleman who 
traced out this system , to abjure it in time , as 
neither according with the English constitution , 
nor the English character. Double dealing might 
be of service to despotic governmcuts ; it might 
serve a despotic minister, and perhaps be of tem- 
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porary service to a country ; but the occasioual 
adiantage was more than ten times overbalanced 
by the raiwhiefs it brought with it. The mere 
clerks of despotism , in this respect , would be an 
overmatch for the legislators of a free state. The 
chdracter of our constitution was manly, frank, 
and undisguised. He loved to see the minister as- 
similate his character to that of the constitution. 
He would love in it those qualities which he him- 
self possessed; every sympathy of his nature 
would dispose him to reverence and to cherish 
them ; and pursuing ostensible objects by direct 
and honorable means , he would tower, by the 
natural energy of candor and wisdom , above the 
miserable props of chicane and cunning. If, 
instead of this , a minister should assimilate the 
character of the constitution to his own, his pro- 
gress might be towering indeed in lofty misery, 
but it would be bottomed in shallow craft. 

The honorable gentle^ian , whose speech ho 
had more than once quoted, had unguardedly, 
in the course of his speech , talked of the want 
of good faith of the emperor. Such language , 
when speaking of crowned heads , was always 
improper, because generally unwise, and fre- 
quently dangerous. — How did the honorable 
gentleman know, that we might not soon have 
occasion to court the Emperor, as we had lately 
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courted the Empress , of whose breach of faith , 
a few months siuce, that house and the country 
rung again , though now we had changed our 
minds so much, that her bare word was consider- 
ed by us a sufficient security for engagements of 
the most important nature. 

He now came, he said, to the papers. He re- 
ferred to the memorable speech of a worthy ma- 
gistrate t Mr Brook Watson , whose eloquence 
was easily remembered , at it was never flippant 
and unemphatic. He had called on the house to 
turn their eyes from the S. W. of America to the 
N. E. of Europe , as the true destination of the 
armament then preparing. The right honorable 
gentleman thought proper to deny this account 
given of the destination, of the fleet , and parlia- 
ment had been pestered with it in a double sense. 
He should , fram the papers , suppose that they 
had in truth been treacherous even to Russia, and 
he quoted a passage, to shew that they held a 
double language to that court , and pretended to 
follow up and act upon itS system, while in reality 
they were offering to Russia their good offices , 
evidently to get themselves out of the dilemma in 
which they were involved. They prayed only for 
the free navigation of the Dniester as an adou- 
cissement. This was the term inade use of as a 
sweetener, or as a similar term had been oiice 
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called , a dulcifior^ to satisfy the people. The Em- 
press , with a irein of sarcasm , granted them the 
sweetener, but by making them parties , and , as 
it were , allies in her new system of armed neu- 
trality; for she made it a stipulation that they 
should go to the Porte, and demand the same on 
their part.The entry of the Grand Yizier (Mr Pitt) 
into the Divan , accompanied by the Reis Effendi 
near him (Sir Dundas), must have been a very 
curious spectacle. 

He thanked his honorable friend for the 
thought — What sort of reception, and what 
sort of dialogue must have taken place! — 
well , they must have asked him , what glo- 
rious terms have you procured with your grand 
fleet? Have you humbled Russia? Does she 
tremble at your power ? Does she crouch ? Have 
you burnt her fleets for us ? Have you demolished 
Petersburg? — A melancholy No must have been 
the answer to all these interrogatories. What I 
does she not repent that she provoked you ? But 
have you made her give up Oczakow ? that your 
sovereign has pledged himself for! No, none of 
all this. Instead of telling them to be tranquil in 
their minds , instead of assuring them that the 
pigeon of Mahomet might perch in safety, and 
no longer fear that the eagle of Russia would 
pounce upon the harmless victim — they must say, 

775310A 
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No, none of all this. But we have engaged that if 
you do not comply with every tittle that she de- 
mands of you before we presumed to interfere , 
we shall abandon you to all the consequences of 
war. 

He challenged the right honorable gentleman 
with continuing the armament not to produce 
acquiescence in his demand , but it had its conti- 
nuance in a deeper cause — from that proud oh- 
stinate spirit that would not confess its error. It 
was kept up , and all the violence of impressing 
continued , to preserve a haughty appearence of 
character for himself, when he had sacrificed die 
dignity of his royal master, and the fleet of England 
was made to ride in affected pomp , but in truth 
a disgraceful array at Spithead, exhibiting in no- 
vel manoeuvres the zig-zag type of his own con- 
duct. He then spoke of the confidence which 
had been the topic of discussion , and he laid it 
down as an invariable maxim in the constitution, 
that no money should be called for, and taken 
out of the pockets of the people, without stating 
the positive use to which it was to be applied. 



ON MR FOX'S MOTION 



FOR SBlTDIirG A MIiriSTBR TO PARIS, TO TREAT 
WITH THB PROVISIOZTAL aOVBRIVMRlTT OV 
PRArfCB. 



DicivBiM i5, 179s. 

Mr Shbridan began with observing that it 
had not been his intention to have said a word 
on the present question^ and indeed he had 
been able to attend only a part of the debate ; 
the substance of the motion had been discussed 
in the debate of yesterday , and his right hono- 
rable friend had given notice, that he should 
make this motion merely to record on the jour- 
nals his protest against the proceedings which 
the house was so weakly running into; and this 
he ( Mr Fox ) had done at a time when he de- 
precated discussion ; because , as the house knew, 
he had not voice to defend his opinion. Gentle- 
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men on the other side, however, had thought 
proper to raise their tone upon the confession of 
the inability of his right honorable friend to 
defend his arguments ; and never since he had 
sat in parliament had he heard a question so 
perversely argued , or the mover of it so unjustly 
treated. This compelled him to trespass on the 
indulgence of the house , late as the hour was ; 
and he must be excused for paying no respect 
whatever to the observation of a right honorable 
gentleman (Mr Burke), that it was improper 
to bring forward these discussions in the absence 
of Hit Majesty's first minister! This was a ten- 
der respect to the dignity of office in that right 
honorable gentleman ; but he must be permitted 
to say, that the representation of the country 
was indeed placed in a degraded light , if it was 
to be maintained that the great council of the 
nation was not , in this momentous crisis , a com- 
petent court to discuss the dearest interests of the 
people , unless the presence of a certain minister 
of the crown sanctioned their deliberations. But 
on what ground did they regret the absence of 
the Treasury leader ? Had there appeared any 
want of numbers or ability to compensate for this 
loss? What exertion that he could have furnish- 
ed had been unsupplied? Had there been any 
want of spleudid and sonorous declamation to 
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cover a meagreness of argument? Any want qf 
virulence of invective to supply the place of proof 
in accusation? Any want of inQammatory ap- 
peals to the passions where reason and judgment 
were unsafe to be resorted to ? Un(|ues(ionably 
in all these respects, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had not been missed ; iu one article in- 
deed they might be jusliGed in regretting his 
absence. They had been pressed to prove the 
facts asserted in the King's speech , and in the 
proclamation ; not an atom of informatio^ could 
any present member of the government famish ; 
doubtless , therefore , the insurrection was a se- 
cret deposited in the breast of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; and he had taken in bis pocket 
all the proofs of the plot to assist his election at 
Cambridge. 

Mr Sheridan then said , that as he certainly 
should not follow the fury of the right honorable 
gentleman (Mr Burke ) through the fury of bis 
general invective, so neither could he pursue 
him in that vein of lightness and pleasantry , by 
which he had contrived to make the gravest hour 
this country ever saw , appear to be a moment 
of peculiar mirth and relaxation. He would 
confine himself to the question, which he thought 
lay in a very narrow compass. His honorable 
friend had recommended, that before we plun- 
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ged into a war, and drew upon the treasure 
and blood of the people of Great Britain , 
we should try , if possible , to settle the matter in 
dispute by negociation, and shew to the people 
that we had so tried. This his right honorable 
friend had recommended as a duty which we 
owed to our constituents , be the c^racler and 
principles of the power with whom we are dis- 
puting what they may. Was it credible that a 
proposition of this nature should have been re- 
ceived with such heat? Reason and duty at any 
other time must have supported it. But the fact 
was , that the moment was unfortunate ; the time 
was full of heat and irritation ; natural and ar- 
tificial government had thought it their interest 
to inflame this indisposition. Intelligence was ex- 
pected of a catastrophe in France , which all hu- 
mane hearts deprecated, and would equally 
deplore ; in this temper , therefore , the public 
mind was worked up to a blind and furious 
hostility against France; and the dearest inte- 
rests of our own country were to be risqued at 
the call of a momentary enthusiasm , which , if 
not bottomed in sound policy and sound sense , 
was sure not to be lasting. Could there be a 
stronger proof of this temper, than the manner 
in which an honorable and learned member 
(Mr Grant) had supported his argument. The 
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most successful passage in his able speech , turn- 
ed upon a passionate appeal to the pride and 
dignity of the English nation. He thinks proper 
to assume ^ that any thing like negociation at 
present , would be a petition for mercy and for- 
bearance from the French nation : and then he 
triumphantly exclaimed, with a triumphant cry , 
acknowledging the excellence of his argument , 
•< Draw your petition , and where is the man , 
with a British heart within his bosom , who 
will sign it! » What unfairness is this! said 
Mr Sheridan ; and how can a man of his abilities 
stoop to a trick of argument which he must 
despise. Petition I ridiculous ! Was there no 
mode between nations of demanding explana- 
tion for an injury given or meditateid, but by 
petition ? Did we'petition the court of Spain in 
the affair of Nootka Sound P Did we petition 
France in the dispute respecting this very Hol- 
land in 1787? Or did the learned gentleman 
believe that , notwithstanding these instances , 
there was something so peculiarly meek , pliant , 
and bending in the character of the first minist- 
er , that it was quite impossible for him to as- 
sume a lofty tone or a haughty air for any pur- 
pose? The case of Russia, however, Mr Sheri- 
dan ridiculed and excepted. To judge by that 
alone, he admitted that the learned gentleman 
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might be justified in apprehending that every 
menace of Qm government was to end in aii 
act of meanness ; that, whenever he saw the mi- 
nister in the attitude of threatening , he might 
expect to' see him in the act of conceding ; and 
that, if he armed , it wtfs in order to petition for 
mercy. Without this inference from the past con- 
duct of the administration , the general argument 
was idle, and all the proud acclamations it had 
prokluced were wholly thrown away. 

Mr Sheridan next adverted to the declaration 
of Mr Windham, that as he was of opinion that 
moral propriety prohibited our treating or having 
any intercourse with France, he had rather , if 
it ever took place, that it should be matter of 
necessity , and not of choice. This Mr Sheridan 
treated as a sentiment not consistent with the 
usual precision of understanding which charac- 
terized that honorable gentleman. It was admit* 
ted that some time or other we must treat with 
the French , for eternal war or the extirpation of 
the nation was not yet avowed by any one. Ne- 
cessity then was to be looked to , to give us a mo- . 
ral excuse, and whence was that necessity to 
arrive? from defeat, from discomfiture, from 
shame and disgrace. Happy prospect to look to , 
which would excuse us, as it did the Duke of Saxe 
Teschen in his glorious retreat, from the conta- 
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mination of treating with this natioa of .rbbber» 
and murderers , as they are styled. Happy, 
dignified opportunity to treat , when we should 
be completely at their mercy. Unquestionably 
we should then be justified , and certainly we , 
should be undone : but the honorable gentleman 
argued as if this case of necessity , through de- 
feat , could alone justify us in negociating with 
such a foe ; what ! did he bot perceive that an 
equal necessity might arise from our success? 
We went to war for a specific object — the mi- 
nister avowed and explained that object. 

Admit that we are victorious and obtain it — 
is not the war to cease when the object of it is 
obtained? And if to cease, how but by s9mLe in- 
tercourse or agreement of some sort or other ? 
Here there would be a situation in which' nego- 
cialion must arise , not from necessity and defeat , 
but from victory and justice » all nicety and 
strained morality , and meek dignity ^ therefore 
about the thing itself was trifling; and as to 
waiting that time might operate, he did not con- 
ceive that if that time was to be spent in war and 
blows, much advance would he made in the 
spirit of conciliation. In stating the question this 
way , Mr Sheridan said , he argued on the de- 
clared grounds which His Majesty's speech and 
the ministers gave for the war ; for if ho were ta 
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argue on the grouad on which the war was urged 
with such impassioned and popular eloquence by 
other gentlemen , in that case he n^ust despair 
of ever seeing peace return to the earth. With 
them was the motive to keep faith with our al- 
lies? Was the object to preserve Holland? Or 
to resent the incendiary decree of the National 
Convention ? — Nothing like it through a!l their 
speeches ; they scarcely deigned to mention such 
little and limited purposes. No — their declared 
object was to avenge all the outrages which have 
been committed in France , to reinstate , if pos- 
sible , all that has been overthrown , to exfermi- 
nate the principles and the people who preach 
the principles which they reprobate. As Philip 
demanded the orators of Athens to be delivered 
up to him as his most formidable enemies, these 
gentlemen must have all the democratic meta- 
physicians of France extirpated, or they cannot 
sleep in their beds. In short , the whole bearing 
of the arguments and instigations they used to 
rouse the house to hostility , went to advise a 
war which never was to cease , but in the total 
overthrow of the French republic , and the ex- 
termination of all who had supported it. Was 
the house, was the country ready to vote a war 
for such an object , and on such principles ? 
We were told that we must not differ with the 
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allied powers, with whom we were in future to 
co-operate. Were we then to make a oommoo 
cause in the principles, and for the porpoMs 
for which these despots associated ? Were the 
free and generous people of England ready to 
subscribe to the Duke of Brunswidi^s manifesto P* 
That hateful outrage on the rights and feeliogs 
of human nature; that wretched issue of impo- 
tent pride, folly and humanity; that prodamai 
tion which had steeled the heart and maddeuecl 
the brain of all France; which had provoked 
those it had devoted to practise all the cruelties 
it had impotently threatened to inflict , which 
had sharpened the daggers of the assassins of 
the adof S^tember , which had whetted the axe 
now suspended over the unfortunate monarch ; 
— was the nation ready to subscribe to this alK. 
surd and detestable rhapsody ? An honorable 
officer ( Sir James Murray ) had attempted to 
defend this performance, — but how ? By 
denying that it intended what it professed and 
threatened. From a British officer of his charac- 
ter and understanding, a diSei'ent defence might 
be expected, the honorable baronet had given 
instances where the conduct of the Prussian army 
contradicted the spirit of their manifesto ; —- what 
instauces . on the contrary side , might be ad- 
duced, he would not then discuss. One case. 
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alone had been sufficient to decide him as to 
the true spirit of the league. The brutal rigour 
with which La Fayette had been treated: what- 
ever else he was, he was a brave man, and he 
was in dieir power. The use they had made of 
that power sufficiently shewed how they would 
have treated others , whom tbey might well con- 
sider as entitled to ten-fold enmity. The worthy 
baronet , concluded Mr Sheridan , thinks they 
never meant to carry their proclamation into 
executiou ; I thank God they never had the op- 
portunity. He proceeded to reprobate the idea 
of Great Britain engaging in the war on the prin- 
ciples of the al4ies ; and yet how difficult was it 
to co-operate in their efforts, yet disconnect their 
motives and their ends ! This was a serious con- 
sideration for parliament. The question was not 
merely whether wc should go to war or not, but 
on what principles, to what end, and pledged 
to what confederacy we should go to war. For 
his part, he bad declared , and , he hoped, with 
sufficient frankness and fairness, that, if war 
must be, the defence of the country and its 
constitution would be the single consideration 
in his mind! And for that purpose he would 
support the executive government, in whatever 
hands His Majesty placed it. But in this decla- 
ration he referred to a war undertaken on the 
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necessity, and directed to the objects stated by 
His Majesty and his ministers. He did not refer 
to the crusade of chastisement and vengeance , 
which the zeal of some gentlemen recommend- 
ed, and the clamor of the house seemed so 
ready to adopt. He would never consent that 
one English guinea should be spent , or one drop 
of British blood be shed , to restore the ancient 
despotism of France — that bitterest foe that Eng- 
land ever knew. Sooner than support snch ob- 
jects, or such a project, he would ruther violate the 
proud feelings which he shared in common with 
the house, and petition for peace , with any con- 
cession, and almost by any sacrifice; but he trusted 
no such dilemma impended. The real object of the 
war was one thing — the fiery declaration which 
was to whet our valour was another. Mr Sheri- 
dan now adverted to the strange situation in 
which the house might bring itself, by indulging 
and encouraging this furious spirit of declama- 
tion , against the meanness and infamy of hold- 
ing any sort of treaty and intercourse with 
France. It was in the first place a libel on His 
Majesty's speech , and upon our own address. 
His Majesty had encouraged us to hope, that 
notwithstanding his armament, he might yet pro- 
cure to us th« blessing of peace: and we have 
thanked and encouraged him in hii gracious in- 
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tentioD. How was this to be achieved ? Disputes, 
and cause of complaint existing, without some sort 
pf communication, it was impossible. How was this 
to be carried on — was there any sort of diuiib 
crambo, by which the parties might come to 
understand each other ; and yet the form of ne- 
gociation be slipt from, and the moral dignity 
of Great Britain be preserved ?. 

A right honorable gentleman , indeed , 
f Mr Burke) had warned the house to be tender 
of advising His Majesty in the exercise of his 
prerogative; yet he himself had aolually usurped 
the first prerogative of the crown ; and in con- 
tradiction to the King's express declaration , 
declared the nation to be actually at war ; but 
what was to be said , if , after all this , the Mi- 
nister , when returning to his seat in the house , 
should bring us the happy intelligence , that in 
consequence 'Of explanation and treaty, the ca- 
lamities of war were actually averted ! Mr She- 
ridan asserted peremptorily , that at the very 
moment in which the house was urged to a flame 
at the idea of our stooping to the contamination 
of treating with France, the minister was ac- 
tually negociating , not only through Holland , 
but directly with agents from the French exe- 
cutive council. Should bis efforts be successful , 
observe how you must treat him on his return : 



■■ 
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if he should tell you that a temperate explana- 
tiou has taken place; that the French had aban- 
doned all idea of attacking our ally ; that they 
have rescinded the incendiary decrees and deela- 
rations which had countenanced the disaffected 
in England , ^nd that this peaceful and prospe- 
rous country might return to that state of ap- 
plauded neutrality which we' have just thanked 
His Majesty for adhering to , this we must answer, 
« go, tiiou mean wretdi, thou betrayer of the 
pride and dignity of the crown and of the nation, 
thou eontanrfnated man, debased by intercourse 
with Ihe agents of robbers , ruffians , murderers , 
and atheists — we only dissembled when we 
applauded your neutrality , we detest your peace, 
and we meant to dupe our sovereign when we 
called on him to preserve it. » Would the house 
make this answer, should such happy intelli- 
gence be brought them , and will they own that 
tbey played the hypocrite in their address to 
their King? Mr Sheridan next took notice of 
the argument of the inutility of any negociation , 
the French having ordered Dumourier to open 
the Scheldt. He stated the dates , by which it ap- 
peared that that order was given before our de- 
claration , that we would support the States-Ge- 
neral , could have been known in Paris. Why 
had no representation been made to France on 
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that subject ? A similar circumstance kad occur- 
red 10 1785, when the Emperor seized the 
Scheldt. The determination of the French to 
support the Dutch-, their then ally , was subse- 
quently made known to him ; negociation en- 
sued, and he abandoned his project. Lastly, 
Mr Sheridan stated the various grounds on 
which he thought if war must be the etent , that 
preparations should be instant and vigorous. He 
then took notice of the sneer of an honorable 
gentleman, when he asked whether his right 
honorable friend ( Mr Fox ) would be the am- 
bassador to Paris ? He declared , that from the 
commencement of the revolution , he had been 
of opinion that if there had been a statesman-like 
administration , they would have considered the 
post of minister at Paris as the situation which 
demanded the first and and ablest talents of the 
country. Happy, he believed, it would have 
been for both countries , and for human nature 
itself, if such had been the opinion of govern- 
ment in this country ; and highly as he valued 
his right honorable friend, unparalleled as he 
thought his talents were , he should not have 
hesitated to have declared , that as minister in 
Paris there was scope and interest for the great- 
est mind that ever warmed a human bosom, 
l^he French had been uniformly partial , and 
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eveo prejudiced in favor of the English. What 
manly sense, what generous feeling, communi- 
cating with them, might have done; and ahove 
all , what fair truth and plain dealing might have 
effected, be believed it was not easy to calcu- 
late ; but the withholding all these from that na- 
tion in our hollow neutrality , he was sure , was 
an error which would be for ever to be lament- 
ed. He concluded, with a reference to Lord 
Sheffield's declaration , that he Was ashamed of 
the enthusiasm that he had once felt for Mr Fox. 
This declaration he treated with the indignant 
zeal which friendship demanded. Hie according 
chorus of the noble band , who , in spite of the 
effoiis of clamor and power , have surrounded the 
standard of the champion of the constitution, 
testified how little they valued the desertion of 
tins noble lord. 



ADDRESS 

ON THE WAR WITH FRANCE. 



FURVABT IB, 1793. 

Mr SHEaioAH began with saying, that in one 
circumstance alone in the preseut debate, he 
felt himself actuated by feelings and motives si- 
milar to those professed by the honorable mem- 
ber ( Mr Burke ). The honorable gentleman had 
declared that he did not speak to support the 
Minister , for his case had been so perfectly made 
out by himself that it needed no support ; but 
that he rose solely to repel the insinuations and 
charges of his right honorable friend (Mr Fox) , 
so he could sincerely declare that he had do 
thoughts of attempting to give additional weight 
to the arguments by which his right honorable 
friend had, in his judgment, refuted those of 
the Minister. He was provoked to rise solely by 
the insinuations and charges of the last speaker 
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agaiust his right honorable friend. Never bad he 
before indulged himself in such a latitude of 
UDgovemed bitterness and spleen, towards the 
man be still occasionally professed so much to 
respect. His ridicule of the smallness of the num- 
ber of friends , left to the object of his persecu- 
tion, ill became him of all mankind; but, he 
trusted , that however small tiiat number was , 
there ever would be found among them, men 
not afraid upon such a subject to oppose truth and 
temper, to passion and declamation, however elo- 
quently li^ged, or however clamorously applauded. 
They were styled by the honorable gentleman 
a phalanx , and he styled the amendment of his 
right honorable friend a stratagem to keep this 
phalani together, who had been otherwise, it 
seems , endeavoring to make up for the small • 
ness of their numbers by the contrariety of their 
opinions; an odd description of a plalanx ; no, 
he would never have given them that appella- 
tion , if he had not known the contrary of this 
to be the truth. He knew well their title to the 
character he had given them , and that a pha- 
lanx , whatever its extent , must consist of a 
united band , acting in a body , animated by one 
soul, and pursuing its object with identity of 
spirit , and unity of effort. His right honorable 
friend's purpose then , in this amendment , must 
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have been , as he had stated it himself, to re- 
concile those differences of opinion in other 
quarters to which he had expressly alluded , 
and not those which existed no where but in 
the imagination of the man who he believed had 
at least exhausted all power of splitting or di- 
viding farther. But what suggested to him it must 
be a stratagem of his right honorable friend ? 
Was he a man prone to stratagems? At any 
other time he would trust to his candor even 
for an answer — for if ever there was a man 
who disdained stratagems by nature , who knew 
to distinguish between craft and wisdom , be- 
tween crookedness and policy , who loved the 
straight path , and sometimes even without 
looking to the end , because it was straight , it 
was the very person whom he now arraigns for 
craft and trick. 

The next object of his sarcasm was , his right 
honorable friend's complaining of being so often 
misrepresented — « Pity , » says the honorable 
member, « that a gentleman who expresses 
himself so clearly , and who repeats so much , 
should be so liable to be misapprehended ». A 
pity , certainly , but not much to be wondered 
at , when misapprehension was wilful , and mis- 
representation useful. The honorable member 
had only mistaken his own facility in pervert- 
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iog , for his antagonist's difficiilly in explaioing. 
But aDother grievtince was , Ibat , however misun- 
derstood in that house , these same speeches 
were detailed with great distinctness and care 
in the public prints, while those of an honor- 
able friend near him (Mr Windham) were, as 
he declared, perfectly mangled and misrepre- 
sented. — There was no stratagem to be sure 
in this insinuation , but was there much candor 
in it? Did any one living know better than he 
who made the insinuation , that nothing could 
exceed the carelessness of his honorable friend 
(Mr Fox) to the representation of his speeches 
out of doors P He believed he had never seen , 
touched , revised , or printed , a single line he 
had spoken in parliament in his life , or caused 
it to be done for him. If either friends or judi- 
cious editors were the more attentive to the task , 
he thought they did credit to themselves , and 
an important service to the public at large : not 
less ciuidid wasit to insinuate a purposed misre- 
presentation of another member's (Mr Windham) 
speeches. He chimed as long and as intimate a 
fHendship with that gentleman as the right 
honorable member who appeared so trembling- 
ly alive for his fame ; he thought equally high 
of him in many respects ; but he must in the 
frankness of friendship take the liberty of 
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saying , that though no maa had ftiore informa- 
tion to ground argument upon, more wit to 
adorn that argument , or logic to support it ; 
yet that the faculty , which had been rather 
sneered at in his right honorable friend , namely, 
that of rendering himself perfectly perspicuous 
and intelligible to every capacity, was not the 
distinguished characteristic of that gentleman's 
eloquence. He was apt sometimes to spin a little 
too fine; and, therefore it was possible, without 
any corrupt partiality on the part of the report- 
ers of the debates, that his right honorable 
friend's (Mr Fojl) speeches might be given with 
a superior degree of perspicuity. 

He now proceeded to discuss Mr Burke's otlior 
attacks on Mr Fox ; he was charged with a de- 
reliction of principle in having that day omitted 
to express his apprehension of the increase of 
French power, be the French government. what 
it may ; certainly Mr Fox had not said one word 
upon; that subject in his speech tbat day, but 
had he not in every one of bis previous speeches 
in this session distinctly and most forcibly avow- 
ed and urged [his sentiments on that head? 
How pleasant to observe a gentleman, who 
begins hb speech with taunting his right honor- 
able friend for repeating things too often , re- 
proach him* in the next sentence for avoiding a 
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repetition th^ most unnecessary l^e conld have 
fallen into ! But if the reproach was on that 
ground extraordinary , it was still more extraor- 
dinary that the genenil observation itself should 
come from the quarter from which it proceed- 
ed! A dread of France it seemed ought to be a 
fundamental principle in the mind of a British 
statesman; no alteration in her government can 
change this principle or ought to suspend this 
apprdiension , and who was the gentleman so 
tenacious of this creed? The only man in all 
England who had held the directly contrary 
doctrine! Had he or could we have forgot that 
in his very first oonteinptuous revilings at their 
revolution , only in the last session of parliament, 
he had £Xpreasly scorned and insulted them as 
a nation extinguished for ever , and to be feared 
no more , and all in consequence of the change 
in her {^vemment; that he described the coun- 
try as a gap and chasm in Europe. Their princi- 
ples had done more, said he, than a thousand 
fields like Blenheim or Ramillies could have ef- 
fected against^them ; had they even got power by 
their crimes, like the usurpation of Cromwell , 
he conld have respected or feared them at least , 
hut they were blotted out of the European map 
of power for everl And the historian had only 
to record « Oallos oUm belio /lorvisse y yet this 

4. 9 
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▼ery gentleman , said Mr Sheridan , having last 
year expressed all this wilh as much heat as he 
had this year expressed (he contrary sentiment , 
arraigns my right honorable friend for having 
omitted to re-ecBo for a single hour his unalter- 
able apprehensions of the power of France , 
be the changes of its government what they may. 
It was still more curious to observe the man- 
ner of attempting to charge this circumstance 
on his rigbi honorable friend. A book was pro- 
duced , and he was proceeding to read a former 
speech of his ( Mr Fox's ), as if he had ever once 
retracted his opinion on this subject. When the 
Speaker called him to order , tl^e honorable 
gentleman did not seem to take the interruption 
kindly, though certainly he ough^to have been 
grateful for it; for never » sure, was man, who 
had a greater interest in discouraging the prac- 
tice of contrasting the past and present speeches , 
principles , and professions of any j>ublic man. 
Was the honorable gentleman ready to invite 
such a discussion respecliug himself? If he were , 
and his consistency could i)e matter of regular 
question in that house, he did not scruple to. 
assert that there was scarcely an iota of his new 
principles to which there was not a recorded 
contradiction iu his former professions. %ei a set 
of his works be produced , one member migl\t 
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read, paragraph by paragraph , his preaent doc* 
trineB , and another shonid refute every syllable 
of them out of the preceding ones; it was- a con- 
solation to those who differed from his new 
principles to know where to resort for the best 
antidote to them. 

His next accusation against the mover of the 
amendment was f that be should have pot the 
question on so mean an issue , as whether the 
actual hostile overt-acts committed 1^ France , 
had been sufficiently eiplained and disowned 
to this country. This it seemed was contempti* 
ble ; it was a war against the principles of the 
French government we were to engage in and 
not on account of their petty aggressions against 
ns; and, therefore, it followed, that it was to 
he a war to exterminate either them or their 
principles. The doctrine he thooght both wild 
and detestable ;-but , admitting that it was right, 
the honorable gentleman must yet extend his^ 
scorn and his peboke to the Minister , as well asi 
to Mr Fox ; for though they differed in their 
conclusion , they had discussed the grounds of 
the war precisely on the* same principle and 
footing. The honorable gentleman ( Mr Burke ) 
differed equally from both , or more rather froni 
the Minister , with respect to the professed mo- 
tives and objects of the war , than from thosft 
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who opposed the war. In this view he thought it 
most Humanly and unwarranted in the Minister 
to sit «till and listen to these inflammatory rants , 
and even to cheer the war song of this honor- 
able gentleman , 



>qao non pneitantior ullos , 



Mrt ciere viroi martemque accenden can it. 

V(u. 

when at the same moment he knew, and had even 
just declared, that the war was undertaken 
upon principles , and for purposes diametrically 
opposite to those upon which he suffered the 
house to be heated and misled by a spirit of ven- 
geance and quixotism, which it was his duty to 
oppose and restrain. 

With the same persevering purpose of infla- 
ming and misleading , the honorable gentleman 
had read so much from the cruel and unjust pro- 
ceedings against the late unfortunate monarch , 
and from various other French publications. This 
habit of picking out all the hot , wrong-headed , 
and disgusting things, said or written by indivi- 
duals in France , would never be so constantly 
resorted to for a fair purpose. The compilation 
on this principle, avowed by the Treasury , and 
so often quoted by the honorable member , was 
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an unworthy expedient, particularly as it had 
been done at a time when we still prtffefeed our 
hope and desire for peace. — What , if a conduct 
like this had been pursued in France ? If, when 
the convention came to deliberate on war and 
peace , and to decide on the provocations alleged 
to have been given by our government, pam- 
phlets had been given to the members at the 
door of the convention , containing extracts from 
all the various speeches of that right honorable 
gentleman since the first revolution — contain- 
ing, in appearance , every thing that the scorn 
of pride, the frenzy of passion, and the bitter- 
ness of malice could have urged against them , 
from the very outset; and assuming the ap- 
plause of his hearers to be the the will of the* 
government ^ and to speak the voice of the 
people ? If to these had been added every furious 
and indecent paragraph that had appeared in 
our publications , and especially in prints con- 
nected with administration , What would have 
been our opinion of stich a proceecKng at such a 
time? And what our indignation , if we learned 
that this had not been a wor|^ hatched in the dens 
and caverns of savage murderers and foes to 
peace ; but that it had been produced under 
the direction of the executive council itself, and 
at the very moment that they were professing their 
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desire of avoiding hostilities with us , and of piYV 
moting a good understanding ? The honorable 
member would have been among the first to have 
quoted such a conduct in them, as a new proof of 
mean hypocrisy and determined malice. 

The addrras and toasts of an idle dinner of 
English and others, at White's, in Paris, was 
the next subject of the honorable member's 
alarm and invective. And. to aggravate the horror 
of this meeting , the house was assured , that at it 
were drank the healths of Mr Fox and Mr She- 
ridan. The insinuation was scarcely worth noti- 
■cing , nor should he have adverted to it , but just 
to shew how well entitled the honorable gentle- 
man was to the credit he claimed for the ac- 
curacy of his facts and information. This anecdote 
wanted only one little ingredient to produce 
possibly some effect, namely, fact. The truth 
was, that neither his nor Mr Fox's health were 
drank at that meeting ; and it was a little unlucky 
that the honorable gentleman, who ransacked 
every comer of every French paper for any 
thing that would make for his purpose, should 
have overlooked a formal contradiction of such 
toasts having been given, inserted by authority 
in the Patriot Francois; and it was the more 
unlucky, as the purpose of bringing forward this 
trnportant anecdote, was evidently to insinuate 
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that they were in Paris at least considered as 
republicans; while the actual reason given for 
not drinking their healths was, that, though 
friends to the reform of abuses , they were con- 
]^dered as expressly against all idea of revolution 
in England , and known to be attached to the 
form of the existing constitution. 

The next specimen of the honorable member's 
extreme nicety with respect to facts , was the 
manner in which he proved the enormous am- 
bition of France, by the conventions having 
adopted a proposition of the Idinister of Justice 
(Danton), that the future boundaries should 
be the Rhine, the Alps , the Pyrenees , and tlie 
ocean ; and great stress was laid upon this pro- 
posal having been made by a person of such 
rank in the state. Now for the fact — Danton 
was not the minister of justice , and the propo- 
sition was not adopted by the convention, llie 
right honorable gentleman might have recollect- 
ed , that if Danton had been minister of justice , 
he could not have been a member of the conven- 
tion ; and he ought also to have known, that the 
proposition, so far from having been adopted , 
was scarcely attended to. But the ambition of 
France, and her aggressions against this country , 
were not, according to tlie honorable member , 
the only causes of war. — Religion demanded 
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that we '.should ayengeher cause. Atheism was 
ayowed and professed in France. As an argu- 
ment to the*feelings and passions of men, Mr She- 
ridan said, that the honorable member had great 
advantages in dwelling on this topic ; because it 
was a subject upon which those who disliked 
every thing that had the air of cant and pro- 
fession on the one hand, or of indifference on 
the other, found it awkward to meddle with. 
Establishments , tesis , and matters of that na- 
ture , were proper objects of political discussion 
in that house; but not general charges of Deism 
or Atheism , as pressed to their consideration 
by the honorable gentleman ; thus far he would 
say , and it was an opinion he had never chan- 
ged 01* concealed, that although no ma*b can 
command his conviction , he had ever considered 
a deliberate disposition to make proselytes in in- 
fidelity as an unaccountable depravity of heart. 
Whoever attempted to pluck the belief or the 
prejudice on this subject, style it which he 
would , from tlie bosom of one man , woman , 
or child , committed a brutal outrage , the mo- 
tive for which he had never been able to trace 
or conceive. But on what ground was all this in- 
fidelity and atheism to be laid to the account of 
the revolution? The philosophers liad corrupted 
and perverted the minds of the people ; but \i'hen 
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did the precepts or perversions of philosophy 
ever begin their effect on the root of the tree , 
and afterwards rise to the towering branches ? 
Were the common and ignorant people ever 
the first disciples of philosophy, and did they 
make proselytes of the higher and more enlight- 
ened orders ? He contended , that the general 
atheism of France was , in the first place , no 
honor to the exertions of the higher orders of 
the clergy against the philosophers ; and , in the 
next place , that it was notorious that all the 
men and women of rank and fashion in France, 
including possibly all the present emigrant no- 
bility, whose piety the honorable gentleman 
seemed to contrast with republican infidelity , 
were the genuine and zealous followers of Yot- 
taire and Rousseau ; and if the lower orders had 
been afterwards perverted , it was by their pre- 
cept and example. The atheism, therefore, of 
the new system , as opposed to tiie piety of the 
old, was one of the weakest arguments he had 
yet heard in favor of this mad political and re- 
ligious crusade. 

Mr Sheridan now adverted to Mr Burke^s 
regret, that we had not already formed an al- 
liance with the Emperor , and to Mr Dun'das's 
declaration , that he hoped that we should ally 
with every power in Europe against the Fk^nch ; 
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ibis appeared to him to contradict Mr Pitt's 
declaration, and it was tlie most unpleasant in- 
telligence tbiat he had heard that day. If we 
made such alliances, our principles and our 
purposes would soon become the same ; we took 
the field against the excesses and licentiousness 
of liberty, they against liberty itself. The effect 
of a real co-operation would be a more fatal re- 
volution than even prejudice could paint that of 
France — a revolution in the political tnorals of 
England, and in consequence, the downfal of 
that freedom which was the true foundation of 
the power, the prosperity, end the glory of 
the British nation. Sooner than entwine our- 
selves iu such alliances , and pledge the treasure 
and blood of the country to such purposes , he 
had almost said , he had rather see England fight 
France single-handed. He feared the enemy less 
than our allies. He disliked the cause of war , 
but abhorred the company we were to fight in 
still more. He had a claim to call on the right 
honorable gentleman to join him in these prin- 
ciples: who were these allies, and what had 
been their conduct? Had he (Mr Burke ) forgot 
his character of the Polish revolution.' « That 
glorious event had bettered the condition of 
every man there, from the prince to the pea- 
sant, which had rescued millions, not from po- 
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litical slavery , but from actual chains, and even 
personal bondage. » — Who had marred this 
lovely prospect, and mastered the fairest off- 
spring of virtue, truth and valour? Who had 
hypocritically first approved therevolulion and its 
purpose , and had now marched troops to stifle the 
groans of those who dared even to murmur at its 
destruction ? These allies , these chosen and bosom 
counsellors in the future efforts of this deluded 
nation. Gould the right honorable gentleman 
palliate these things ? No. But had he ever arraign - 
ed them ? Why had he never come to brand- 
ish in that house a Russian dagger , red iu the 
hearths blood of the free constitution of Poland? 
No ; not a word , not a sigh , not an ejaculatioQ 
for the destruetion of all he had held up to the 
world as a model for reverence and imitation ! 
In his heart is a record of brass for every error 
and excess of liberty , but on his tongue is a 
sponge to blot out the foulest crimes and blackest 
treacheries of despotism. 

Mr Sheridan next argued on an observation 
of anhonoraUe member*s (Mr Percy Windham), 
who had said , that we refused to make any al- 
lowance for the novelty of the situation in which 
France stood after the destruction of its old 
arbitrary government. This Mr Sheridan press- 
ed very forcibly; insisting that it was a mean 
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and Darrow way of viewing the subject , to 
ascribe the various outrages in France to any 
other cause than this unalterable truth , that a 
despotic government degrades and depraves hu- 
man nature, and renders its subjects, on the first 
recovery of their rights , unfit for the exercise of 
them. But was the inference to be , that those 
who had been long slaves , ought therefore to 
remain so for ever, because , in the first wild- 
ness and strangeness of liberty , they would 
probably dash their broken chains almost to the 
present injury of themselves , and of all those 
who wer^ near them ? No; the lesson ought to 
be a tenfold horror of the despotism, which had 
so profaned and changed the nature of social 
men; and a more jealous apprehension of with- 
holding rights aud liberty from our fellow- 
creatures; because, in so doing , we risked and 
became responsible for the bitter consequences : 
for, after all, no precautions of fraud or of 
craft, can suppress or alter this eternal truth, 
that liberty is the birth-right of man, and what- 
ever opposes his possession is a sacrilegious 
usurpation. Mr Sheridan concluded with advert- 
ing to the evident intention of the minister to 
render unanimity impossible , but said he should 
never retract his former declaration; that the war 
once entered into , he should look to nothing 
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but the defence of the country and its interests , 
and therefore give it a sincere and steady sup- 
port. 



MOTION 



ABLATIVE TO THE EXX5TEHCB OF SEDITIOUS 
PRACTICES lif THIS GOUITTRY, 



Maich 4i 1793' 

Mr Sheridan said , he begged a thousand 
pardoDs fur having kept the house waiting so 
long ; but he understood that the house was to 
be occupied in receiving excuses from members 
for absence on the day of call , and that the 
business would not be over until after six o'clock. 
He had been stopped too on his way by upwards 
of fifty petitions , which had been put into his 
hands , from the royal burghs of Scotlaud , re- 
specting their internal government, and he should 
beg leave to present them to-morrow^ and he 
hoped for the attendance of the house , and par- 
ticularly that of the right honorable gentleman 
( Mr Duudas) , who had such a share in the 
former discussions upon that sul)ject. He should 
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pow proceed to the subject of the motion which 
he intended presently to submit to the house , 
the object of which would be to appoint a com- 
mittee to inquire into the tiuth of the reports of 
sedition in this country — reports , whatever 
some might think of them , he was sure were ca- 
lamitous in their effects to this country, and 
might become more so, if not checked in time. 
He should Hot attempt to prove, in this place, 
that there never existed any sufficient reason for 
apprehending the danger of the sedition , or that 
there had not been any act of insurrection in 
any part of the kingdom, to warrant the propa- 
gation of such reports : it was well known that 
there never was any thing of that sort of conse- 
quence enongk to merit the description which 
had been given of it» or to create the alarm 
which followed ; at least that was the opinion 
he had formed upon the subject. However , he 
perhaps might be obliged to retract that opinion 
in consequenceof the proofs that might be brought 
forward before the committee of inquiry, for 
which he intended to move ; if that should hap- 
pen to be the case , he should be glad to see that 
ministers had only done their duty in spreading 
an alarm at a time of real danger , and should 
be glad to praise them for their vigilance , how- 
ever he might deplore the necessity that gave it 
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birth. When he said he should move for a com- 
mittee to inquire into those things , he did not 
wish to say any thing upon the effect of such 
inquiry at present*; his object was to know in 
what situation this country really was , and also 
to know whether the language made, use of by 
His Majesty's ministers upon the subject of se- 
dition , conspiracy, and treason , was not at least 
premature at the time it was uttered, and con- 
sequently , that nothing had happened in this' 
country that could justify government in the 
steps they had taken, and the proceedings they 
instituted ; at present , however, he had the 
satisfaction, as he really believed the house 
had, of thinking that these reports were ill 
founded: to remove all doubt, however, upon 
that subject , and to obtain complete informa- 
tion , were the objects of his motion. Parliament 
met early in December last , and they were call- 
ed together in a very extraordinary manner ; 
this of itself was matter of alarm to the country ; 
for they naturally concluded that it would not 
have been so assembled, had there not been 
strong reasons for it. We were then under the 
apprehension of a foreign war. From that very 
moment parliament seemed so taken up with 
that object, that they lost all curiosity with re- 
spect to the internal situation of this country : 
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they took it for granted that every ihiDg that 
was said by mioislers was true upon the subject 
of sedition lurking in the country at the begin- 
ning of the session: they took it for granted, 
too , «that every step taken to check it was just : 
this was a fraud upon the public , and the house 
ought to feel it so, for he really and in his con- 
science believed , that the alarm was spread for 
the express purpose of diverting the attention of 
the public lor a while , and afterwards leading 
them the more easily into a war. He must now 
beg leave to observe upon the nature of the 
conlidence which that house should place in the 
assertion of the King*s ministers at any time , 
more especially when they were about to involve 
the country in the calamities of war and of the 
effect of extending that confidence. When mi- 
nisters came to that house , and called upon it 
to strengthen the hands of goverment, they were 
always bound to explain to that house the real 
motives they had for asking for that assistance , 
in order that the house of commons, as the re- 
presentatives of the people , might be able to 
tell that people , whose lives and money were to 
be expended , the I'easons why they were to be 
deprived of the rights they had before enjoyed ; 
for he would maintain it as a maxim , that to 
strengthen the hands of government was neces- 

4. 10 
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sarily, fur a dine, (o weaken the ri^'hts of ilie 
people ; and he woifld follmv that observation 
up , that to sti'eogtheD the hands of t;overameut 
in carrying on a foreign war, without informing 
the people of the real state of our country , was 
making mere machines of them, was a conspi- 
racy against the coustilutioa , and was lading 
down a plan by which their liberty might be 
lost for ever. 

With respect to (he late supposed sedition in 
this kingdom , and of that supposed temper for 
iasnrreclion , and of the lurking treason of which 
we heard so much by hints and conjectures , 
there were three circumstances to be consider- 
ed , and three points of view in which the sub- 
ject might l>e placed. The first was , that the 
danger in this country had been real : secondly , 
that the danger v^as not real , but that the whole 
was a false alarm , really entertained by govern- 
ment , the effect of a delusion successfully prac- 
tised upon them : in which case the propaga- 
tion , on their part , although unfortunate , was 
yet honest. The third was , that the whole was 
founded on a systematic plan , laid by govern- 
ment for deluding the sense, and finally sub- 
duing the spirit of the people. It was , in his 
opinion , the duty of parliament to regard the 
subject in either of these three points of view ; but 
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be could not perceive auj other in which it 
could be properly regarded ; and he saw in all of 
them no way of proceeding with propriety but 
by instituting a committee of inquiry. Let us 
suppose , for instance , the whole evil was really 
felt as ministers had described at the beginning 
of the session. What then would follow? Most 
certainly the adoption of a committee of inquiry, 
in order that a plan should be laid for our fu- 
ture safety. What was the next thing to be at- 
tended to , and the next view of the subject , sup- 
posing that ministers really apprehended danger » 
although in truth there had not existed any ? 
Most certainly that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to inquire , and that they might make 
their report upon the situation of the country » 
announce it to be in a state of safety , and calm 
the apprehensions of the public. In the third 
point of view, that supposing the whole to be ft 
mere device on the part of government , for the 
purpose of leading the people more easily to a 
war with France , by persuading them that there 
<are at this moment many agents in France , who 
are doing ev^ry thing they can to disturb the 
peace and internal tranquillity of this country ; 
again he must say , that a committee should be 
appointed to inquire, in order that the public 
should know the deception . which had been 
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practUed on them; and that if the war had been 
80 commenced , the people should be enabled to 
employ the means of declaring to the throne 
their sentiments upon that subject 

Mr Sheridan observed, that we were at war 
with a great , a powerful , and hitherto victo- 
rious republic — it was idle to conceal the 
truth — and he added , that there was not in 
that house , or in this country , any man who 
wished more sincerely than he did that we 
might be able to check them in their career ; 
at the same time he certainly characterized 
them aright at present. He then came to the 
accounts which had been given , or rather the 
hints which had been thrown out by His Ma- 
jesty^s Attorney- General at the beginning of 
the present session of parliament, concerning 
the plots and conspiracies that were said to be 
formed in this country ; but had any thing of 
this been proved ? Not a syllable. But this made 
part of the system adopted by government ; and 
the public were to be alarmed at the apprehen- 
sion of the progress of French principles , in 
order that they might the more readily be in- 
duced to go to war with the French ; and by the 
conduct of the worthy gentlemen of the associa- 
tions the people of this country were called upon 
to revile the French in expressions , and to fol- 
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low their system in practice , namely , to esta- 
blish a government by clubs. He wished the 
house to reflect on wluit was likely to be the 
result of all this. The people of this country were 
accused of a spirit of disaffection ; many plots 
and conspiracies were said to be hatched ; and 
now he, in his conscience, believed there was 
not an iota of truth in any part of the charge to 
justify the apprehension which government ex- 
pressed at the commencement of the session. 
What was to be done? Institute a committee 
of inquiry ; for if there was any of this treason 
or conspiracy lurking any where, all he could 
say was , that it remained at this hour as undis- 
covered at as the first moment when it was ap- 
prehended to be formed. These associations 
were formed , as it was said, for the protection 
of persons and property against republicans and 
levellers ; and what were they about to do , 
and what in fact had they been doing ? First of 
all they had been employed to prevent the cir- 
culation of Mr Paine*s book , and the Jockey 
Club , and to bring to punishment the distribu- 
tors of those publications — works which had 
for many months been spread all over the coun- 
try by the connivance , as he might say , of His 
Majesty's ministers, and this too when one of 
those very ministers had an opportunity of rer 
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fleeting on the impropriety of such publications , 
who had himself formerly indulged a dispositiou 
not to treat the high powers of this country with 
that respect which was due, and had , no doubt, 
repented of that temper, and thoroughly chang- 
ed his sentiments. What care I for the King^s 
birth-day — what is the King's birth-day to 
me ? or some such coarse expression , had , he 
believed , been uttered by a noble duke some 
time since. What , he asked , had appeared of 
late to justify our dreadful apprehensions ? He 
was not sure that ministers felt any alarm at the 
time that they were endeavoring to alarm the 
country; for how did the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer act? In the course of the summer he 
proceeded with due solemnity to take the weight 
on himself of the laborious office of Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, and he conducted himself 
in that situation in a manner equally pleasing 
to his hosts and to bis guests, and returned 
to town without any great apprehension of 
danger; but as the meeting of parliament ap- 
proached, things became more alarming, until 
at last the whole country was said to be threat- 
ened with destruction. The whole of this was a 
panic created by ministers, for the purpose to 
which he had alluded before; this he felt no 
difficulty in saying , and he called on ministers 
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to deny it : he was so well convinced of the truth 
of it , that he would venture to affirm , that if 
ail the magistrates apffointed under the new 
police bill were to appear at the bar of that house, 
they would not be able to give one iustaoce of 
the existence of that sedition which ministers had 
so often adverted to in calling upon the house to 
support them. All he requested of the house was , 
that a committee of enquiry should be appointed, 
or of ministers, if they said that such a commit- 
tee was unnecessary , to confess that they them- 
selves had been deceived upon the subject, and 
that what they advanced upon that topic some 
time since, they were now ready to retract. 
This, he said, was due to the public; for the 
people of this country ought not to be practised 
upon by fraud ; they were a generous and a 
brave people ; and he believed that if this coun- 
try were to be invaded by a foreign enemy , it 
would only increase our energy and stimulate 
our exertion. He must therefore say , that , to 
accuse them of seditious motives , was highly un- 
just , as well as indecent. This panic had already 
had a great effect; and, indeed, it was much 
too general an impression to proceed from real 
danger; a general panic was always created by 
phantoms and imaginary evils. It bad been al- 
ways so in the panics of armies ; for instance , 
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he believed that there was not once to be found 
in history an instance in which the panic of an 
army had proceeded from real danger; it had 
always proceeded either from accident or some 
stratagem of the enemy. Itideed the thing bore 
evidence for itself; had the danger been real , 
there must have been a difference of opinion as 
to the amount of it ; for while there was a dif- 
ference in the size and character of the under*^ 
standings of men, there must be a difference in 
their opinions ; but those who believed any 
thing upon the tales of sedition, which he had 
before alluded to , believed every thing that was 
said about it , and that of itself its fallacy. There 
were numerous instances recorded, both in prose 
and verse , where nations had been misled and 
had acted upon such false alarms. There were 
many instances in which a panic had been com- 
municated by one class of men to the other. 

— — - — Sic quisque paveado 
Dat vires famB : nuUoque auctore maioruni 
Que Cnxere , limenl. Nee solum vulgos inani 
Fercussum terrore pavet : sed curia , et ipsi 
Sedibus exilucre patres , iovisaque belli 
Consulibus fugiens mandat decreta senatus. 

His friend (Mr Windham) had been panic > 
struck , and now strengthenc^d the hand of go^ 
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vernment, who, last session, agreeable to a 
vulgar adage, « Rolled His Majesty's miDisters 
ill the dirt. » At that period he would pull o(F 
the mask of perfidy , and declaimed loudly 
against that implicit confidence which some had 
argued ought to be placed in ministers. He now 
thought such arguments were impolitic , and no 
man was more strenuous for that confidence 
which he had before with so much warmth re- 
probated. Another friend, Mr Burke, to whose 
doctrines Mr Windham had become a convert , 
had also been panifc-struck. He had been so af- 
fected , that he saw nothing but a black and 
clouded sky; a bleak opposition, where there 
was not a shrub or bush to shelter him from the 
gloomy aspect of public affairs; but he had 
taken refuge in the ministerial gaberdine , where 
he hoped for security from the approaching 
storm. 

He had now dismissed the two first parts of 
the subject , and he therefore came to the ques- 
tion, whether ministers had spread those alarms, 
for purposes which they did not avow ? It would 
be with great reluctance that he should put that 
construction upon their conduct ; but there 
had been such encouragement given to reports 
of a certain nature , that he hardly knew how 
to avoid saying, that these alarms were created 
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for very dangerous purposes ; indeed he could 
not refrain from saying , that there appeared ou 
the part of His Majesty's ministers , iirsi, a de- 
sire to inflame the minds of the people to pre- 
pare them to go to war with France ; secondly , 
an inclination to divert the public mind from 
the question of parliamentary reform , for the 
purpose of concealing the apostacy of certain 
individuals, who do not chuse to be put to the 
test, and tried by the public upon the standard 
of their own professions. As to the first of these 
points , namely , that of inflaming the minds of 
the people of this country , in order to prepare 
them for a war with France, Mr Sheridan said , 
he need only refer to the speech of the right ho- 
norable gentleman himself (Mr Pitt )who had said, 
at an early stage of the discussion of that subject , 
that he believed the public rather reproached go- 
vernment for supineuess , than blamed it for its 
promptitude in going to war. This was a mode 
of bespeaking the opinion of the public ; and he 
could not help saying it appeared to him, from 
that and other things , that attempts were made, 
and some of them , he was sorry to say , success- 
ful ones, to inflame the public mind with regard 
to France. He was surprised to hear it said by 
one honorable gentlemen in that house, that the 
only consolation that could arise from the 
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death ormiirder of the late unfortunate Louis, was 
that it would rouse the indignation and animosi- 
ty of mankind against France. This was a conso- 
lation arising irom inhumanity , that he did not 
envy; he knew there were those who did not 
mourn that unhappy event. There were those 
who did not interest themselves to avert that mis- 
fortune. But those who loved frtedom , or 
cherished liberty , must ever deplore the transac- 
tion , because by one act they had armed despo- 
tism , and given « fatal blow to the general inte- 
rests of mankind. Such was his opinion now , 
and such it always had 'been upon that subject. 
With regard to the other motive of ministers, 
namely , that of diverting the attention of the 
public from the question of parliamentary re- 
form, he believed in his conscience that there 
was a design of that nature entertained by mi- 
nbters in this country which had succeeded for a 
timef but all this was temporary, for the people 
were not to be deluded for ever. God forbid they 
should ! God forbid that a brave nation should 
be blinded for a long time by a few individuals j 
and that a whole country should be false to it- 
self, and destitute of honour, because an indi- 
vidual or two bad betrayed their character , and 
because a few persons were interested in pro 
pagating false alarms. That was not to be expect- 
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ed ; indeed the deception was too coarse in its 
nature to last for much length of time; and the 
reports were too ridiculous about plots , conspi- 
racies , and treasons , to be long credited. How 
stood facts upon this occasion ? -*- A noble Duke 
( Richmond ) had formerly been of opinion , that 
there was nothing to be seen but danger for want 
of^ a parliamentary reform ; but he had so ele- 
vated himself olf late upon fortifications of his 
own creating, and availed himself of his great 
power of discernment, that heiwas now able to 
discover plots , conspiracies, and treasons , under 
the garb of a parliamentary reform , or under 
any reform. The alarm had been brought forward 
in great pomp and form on Saturday morning. 
At night all the mail coaches were stopped ; 4he 
Duke of Richmond stationed himself, among 
other curiosities , at the Tower ; a great munici- 
pal ofBcer too had made a discovery exceedingly 
beneficial to the people of this country. He meant 
the Lord Mayor of London , who had found out 
that there was, at the King's Arms, in Coruhill , 
a debating society , where principles of the most 
dangerous tendency were propagated ; where 
people went to buy treason at sixpence a head; 
and where it was retailed to them by the glim- 
mering of an inch of candle, and five minutes , 
to be measured by the glass , were allowed to 
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each traitor to perforin his part in overturning 
the state. And yet coarse and ridirnlous as they 
were , these- things had their effect with the 
public for a time, and they certainly did create a 
general impression of fear. — Here Mr Sheri- 
dan entered into a detail of many circumstances 
and stories , founded upon fabe alarms in several 
parts of the kingdom : first , when the alarm 
began, carts, waggons, and coaches, were said 
to arrive daily and hourly at the Tower , filled 
with traitors from differeut parts of the island , 
and ministers were applauded for their prudeoce 
and activity in the service of the slate. Not one 
word of troth in the whole case ! Not a being 
brought to the Tower — not a being charged 
with treason ! The whole was a miserable fabri- 
cation to deceive the credulous. Suspicion, in- 
deed, had been entertained ; apd he believed 
that many letters had been stopped at the post- 
ofiGce , and he had no doubt that many of his 
were among the number ; he said he did not 
wish to talk of himself, but as so much had been 
said upon the subject of correspondence with 
foreign powers , and as hints were thrown out 
in various channels, under the direction and 
encouragement of ministers, that he and others, 
with whom he agreed on public subjects , held 
improper correspondence with other powers, he 
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trusted the liouse wunid excuse him for adverting 
to himself , and saying , that if goverumeot should 
think it worth their while, he should not, on 
his own part, have the smallest objection to 
publishing every word in every letter he ever wrote 
upon the subject of politics. This he did to refute 
at once all the calumny which had been spread 
upon that subject. He had not the least doubt 
but that he might safely say the same thing of 
others who had been slandered in the same way. 
There was a paper drawn up by him , which he 
had no dif&culty in saying he should be glad to 
avow every where, and on any occasion; and 
this he said in order that it might be understood 
that no apprehension of misconstruction should 
deter him from saying he wished it to be publish- 
ed; he was confident it was not repugnant to 
the principles of justice and humanity. This re- 
lated to the subject of the trial of the late King of 
France. He said this in hopes of defeating the pur- 
poses of those who were so malicious as to insinu- 
ate , from the roost unworthy motives, that there 
existed a faction in this country connected with 
its enemies. He could have wished that there 
should not have been any necessity for his de- 
claring , that he abhorred the principle of the de- 
cree of the National Convention of France of 
the iglh ofNovcmber. Nothing should have deter- 
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red him from having written his sentiments upon 
such subjects.Nothing, he hoped, would deter mi- 
nisters from publishing them at some future day, 
as there was no doubt but they had kept copies 
of them , and various other letters, at the post- 
office. 

He then came to take notice of the manner 
in which government had proceeded to create 
the alarm to which he had alluded. They had ad- 
vertised Mr John Frost and Captain Perry. The 
public were to look upon these two gentlemen 
as traitors. One hundred pounds each was to be 
given for apprehending them. One of them 
( Mr Frost ) was at this hour in this country , 
under bail , and ready for his trial , if he is to be 
tried; and the other was charged only with hav- 
ing printed , in the Argus , what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had himself delivered in a 
speech upon the subject of parliamentary reform. 
He said , he should not have mentioned these 
things , but to prove that great pains had been 
taken to carry on a system of delusion. There 
was another fact , which was too extraon Unary 
to be omitted. A story had been trumped up , 
that there was n plan for taking the Tower by 
the Trench; after which, the whole of our 
constitution was to be overturned , and the 
Royal Family were to be murdered. At the head 
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of this plot was to be placed that most execra^ 
ble character , Marat , whom the French would 
have done well long ago to have removed , cmd 
which they would have been able to accomplish, 
had they not joined to him Robespierre , and 
others of a different character. This fiction was 
not enough ; for we are told that there were cer- 
tain people in pay by the French , for the pur- 
pose of destroying as many of the people of this 
country as tliey could, and that attempts had 
been made to poison the New River. There was 
no doubt but that these things appeared now 
to be too ridiculous to be believed ; and yet 
many gave credit to them , insomuch that the 
proprietors of the New River were obliged to 
advertise in all the newspapers the falsehood of 
that report. Was this no hardship , or did it not 
shew a shameful disposition to impose upon the 
public , and to work up the people of this country 
into fury against the French ? In farther confir- 
mation of this , he referred the house to the gross 
clumsy calumny of the various newspapers which 
were published from day to day , under the au- 
thority of administration, where every thing 
that had any relation to the French was abused 
without mercy : by this the French were given 
to undcrstaud , for many months, that our court 
was at enmity with them. Thb walso as part of 
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the system of delusion whjph had been practi- 
sed , in order to bring about a rupture between 
the two countries. There was one paper in parti- 
cular , said to be the property of members of that 
house, aud published and conducted under th|;ir 
immediate direction , whi^h had for its motto a 
garbled part of a beautiful sentence, when it 
might, with much more propriety , have assum- 
ed the whole — 

Solem quia dicere falnim 

Audeat? lUe etiam coeros inslare luorallui 

Sepe monet, fraudenique «t operta tumescere b«Ua. 

But it was on the authority of government alone 
that he rested upon , when he made these observa- 
tions. An insurrrection was said to be planned by 
corrupting the soldiers , and this turned out to 
be the sum of sixpence given for porter in Edin- 
burgh : now what the scarcity of money might 
be in that country he could not tell ; but this 
was very clear, that the system of corruption had 
not been carried to any very great extent. He 
then alluded to the burning of Mr Duudas in 
efGgy by the people of Scotland , to which cir- 
cumstance he imputed the soreness (liat the right 
honorable gentleman had displayed in the ac- 
count he had given of the pretended insurrec- 

4. XI 
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tlon in that country. It was said that Rotundo , 
a very notorious rufQan from France , had been 
in England , and no doubt for execrable pur- 
poses ; but he was not sent here on a sanguinary 
embassy ; but fled merely to elude the hand of 
justice. There were other stones afloat at the same 
period equally ridiculous , and ramified into 
various rumours. It was said that numbers were 
kept in pay ; that they were drilled and discii> 
plined in dark rooms by a serjeaut in a brown 
coat; and that, on a certain signal being given , 
they would sally forth from porter-rooms and 
back-parlours , and finally subvert the constif 
tution. Such were the idle stories with which 
for months the people have been amused. There 
was another circumstance which struck a panic 
into goverment , the planting the tree of liberty 
in Dundee. But this was like 

« Birnam wood coming to Dunsioane. • 

This insurrection, as it was called , originated 
with a few school - boys , the chastisement of 
whom , by their master, restored them to their 
loyalty , and prevented them from overturning 
the constitution. Some persons, through a motive 
of indefensible humour , had written a letter to 
Sir George Yonge , informing him of an insur- 
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rection at Salisbury , when no such insurrection 
really existed. It was likewise said that there 
was an insurrection at Shields. The military 
dispatched ; but the insurrection had ceased , and 
the seditious insurgents were voluntarily assist- 
ing- in getting off a King's ship that had run 
aground. He next instanced what had been deem< 
ed a seditious tumult at Yarmouth , which was 
equally well founded as what he had before no- 
ticed. If Mr Pitt was not so stifF-necked and lofty 
— if he condescended to mix in public meetings 
he would not be apt to be led into those errors 
which were practised , he must suppose with 
too much success, on his credulity. In all the 
various accounts of pretended insurrections , he 
maintained that there was not the least proof 
of discontent in the public mind, or disaffection 
to government in any one of these , but that the 
whole arose from other causes. These Uiings 
entitled him to say , that there was ground fur 
inquiry into the subject , and that an inquiry 
ought to take place to set the public mind at 
rest upon such topics. He then touched upon 
the addresses transmitted from patriots in pot- 
houses to the National Convention , a long list 
of which had been compiled under the auspices 
of the Treasury. One of them was si^n^ by 
Mr Hardy, an honest shoemaker, who little 
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dreamt , God help him , how near he had been 
to overturniog the coDStitiition. 

He next took notice of the effect of ihe system 
of delusion in the metropolis , and the hardships 
under which many individuals laboured in con* 
sequence of that system : where publicans had 
been told by different magistrates of the effect of 
their allowing any conversation upon politics in 
their houses ; that if they conducted themselves 
in the least degree displeasing to the court , 
they shoiild lose their licenses ; and still farther, 
they were asked, what papers they took in. 
«<I)o you take in the Morninc: Chronicle, or 
Post ? » — « Yes , Sir. » — « Take care there is 
no sedition in it ; for if there is , you are liable 
to punishment for distributing it to your custo- 
mers. » There was one very particular case in 
this respect ; the Unicom in Covent Garden , 
where a society had long met to discuss the 
propriety of a parliamentary reform. The land- 
lord was sent for to Sir Sampson Wright ; the 
man appeared , and explained the nature of the 
society. Sir Sampson Wright said , it was per- 
fectly a harmless meeting in itself , but advised 
him not to suffer the society to meet again , 
because it might give offence to the higher powers. 
So that a man was not to have a newspaper 
which he liked , or which his customers might 
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be desirous of seeing ; Dor was a harmlen so- 
ciety to be held , because it might be disagreeable 
to the higher powers. He was given to under- 
stand also , that every thing that had passed in 
his house for months was perfectly known to the 
magistrates, as well as that of every other pub- 
lic house, for they had agents employed for 
this purpose. 

He then took notice of the expression of the 
Attorney-General at the opening of the session 
of parliament , of his having aoo cases to bring 
forward for prosecution only; a very few of 
whom had been at all brought forward, and 
many of those only booksellers for selling in the 
way of trade the Rights of Man, omitting all 
the parts objected to by the Attorney-General in 
the trial of Mr Paine, and for selling Mr Paine*s 
Address to the Addressers, and the Jockey 
Club. Mr Sheridan said , he had aoo cases ta 
submit to the Attorney- General , and to that 
house, of real hardship sustained by innocent 
individuals , and which he should have stated 
this night , hut that the accidental and unexpect 
ed diligence qfthe Lords had called for so much 
of his time last week on the trial of Mr Has- 
tings , as not to allow him to collect these cases , 
but which might be hereafter attended to and 
discussed in tliat house. Many of the m srose out 
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ofkhe spirit of the alien bill, in its nature oppres- 
sive — a bill , the exercise of which must soon 
incapacitate for ever any man from being a pro- 
per minister of a free country. It was impossible 
that ministers could know the proper objects in 
all cases to be sent away ; and if they did not 
know of any such , they became constrained to 
send some away to save appearances , and to 
keep themselves in countenance. This reflection 
led him to take notice of the practice of erecting 
baiTacks all over this kingdom , also part of the 
same system, and tending, with all their other 
measures , uniformly to the point of despotism. 
The next point which came to be noticed 
was, the mode adopted on the part of the 
Treasury, to discover persons who distribute 
seditious books. This was doue by means of a 
circular letter all over the country , from Messrs. 
Chamberlaine and White, solicitors to the 
Treasury , to various attoroies , employing them 
as agents in this business. This , Mr Sheridan 
observed , was to the last degree dangerous ; be- 
cause it went to the effect of placing in a situa- 
tion to be tempted , a set of men not highly dis- 
tinguished for superior morality, and of making 
them derive emolument from the litigation, 
which themselves, not their clieuts, were to create. 
Many attomies , he said , had , to their honour , 
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rejected the offer with scorn and indigDation. 

The books chiefly to be noticed were , as he bad 

said before , the works of Mr Paine and the 

Jockey Ghib; he had no occasion to say any 

thing of these books; but neither these, nor 

any other books , could launch out more freely 

on the necessity of a parliamentary reform , than 

the speeches of Mr Chancellor Pitt, and the 

Duke of Richmond ; or more grossly against 

kings , than the right honorable gentleman 

(Mr Burke) upon former occasions. To prove 

this , he read passages- from the noble Duke's 

address to' the county of Sussejc , and to Colonel 

Sharmanand the volunteers of Ireland , in which 

he asserted , that it was in vain for the people to 

look to the house of commons for redress, that they 

could 6nd it only in themselves ; that they ought 

to assert their right , and not to desist till tkkcy 

should have established a house of commons 

truly representing every man in the kingdom. 

From Mr Burke's speiech on his motion for leave 

to bri Jg in his bill of reform , he read a passage 

calculated to represent the peers of the realm in 

the most abject , degraded state. He said', he 

was sorry that the report was not made to t)ie 

king in council , of the conviction of persons 

charged with misdemeanors ; if it were usual to 

make such a report , he should like very much 
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lo hear ihe observalioiis of His Majesty's minis- 
ters on the cases of some of the wretched bili- 
stickers, convicted of publishini; seditious libels. 
When the seditious passages were read , the nohle 
Duke might say , « he borrowed that from the 
preamble to my reform bill. » The right hono- 
rable gentleman- might say, « that expression 
was stolen from the speech which I made, when 
I proposed to the house of commons my plan 
for a .parliamentary reform. » Mr Sheridan said, 
he wondered how these persounges could bear 
their own feelings, when (hey knew that some 
poor wrelch«'s were lying upon straw in the 
gloom of a prison, fur having published seuti- 
Inents which they had solemnly professed in and 
out of parliament. The offence was the same in 
all, but mark the difference of the treatment ; 
— punishment and a prison were the lot of the 
one set, whilst the others were honoured with 
places and emoluments , and seats in His Majes- 
ty's council. 

He then took notice of the principles of the 
society , of which Mr Reeves was the leader, aud 
of all others formed upon that plan. These so- 
cieties were described by Mr Law, in the letter 
which he published on the 2 4 th of January last , 
in the Morning Chronicle, staling his reasons 
for withdrawing from that society,-, and statins . 
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amongst other things , that they proceeded 
against republicans and levellers upon private 
anonymous letters; nothing, he said , could be 
more infamous than such a principle. 

He took notice of a sermon preached before 
the house of lords, by a learned prelate, in 
which his lordship complained of the folly with 
which people had of late suffered themselves to 
be earned away by a spirit of discussion about 
the origin of government. The slavishoess of 
this high-church doctrine , which discountenan- 
ced enquiry , could , Mr Sheridan said , be 
equalled only by the want of charity , which ap- 
peared in another part of the sctmon, in which 
the public indignation was directed against a 
particular description of men ( Protestant dis- 
senters ) who were represented as unworthy of 
the name of fcllow-christians i He touched upon 
a publication of Dr Tatham, in which he ac- 
cuses Dr Priestley as an accomplice in the mur- 
der of the King of France . and told him, that 
whatever pretension he might have to reputa- 
tion for abilities, he must give up 'his heart, 
which could in no light whatever be defended. 
— Here Mr Sheridan took notice of the dis- 
graceful riots at Birmingham , and of the diffi- 
culties thrown in the way of payment of the mo- 
ney ordered by verdicts qf juries upon trials for 
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the damages sustained by these riots. But evcti 
this was exceeded by what had taken place in 
Cambridge, for , to such a pitch of insolent in- 
justice had the system of political oppression 
been carried against publicans, that they were 
compelled to take an oath, that they not only 
would not suffer political disputes in their houses, 
but that they would give an account of the be- 
haviour and conversation of every republican 
they might happen to know or hear of. All this 
was infamous, but it was the effect of the panic 
he bad so frequently alluded to ; it was owing to 
that panic that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
objected the other day to the bringing up , and 
receiving of the petition from the inhabitants of 
Nottingham , stating the necessity of a parlia- 
mentary reform , a petition not half so objec- 
tionable as the Chester petition , which had been 
received. It was owing to that panic, that a right 
honorable gentleman ( Mr Burke ) did not of 
late speak with the eloquence with which he 
used to command the admiration of his auditors. 
Fur now teally the taste of his mind , and the 
character of his understanding was altered. It 
was owing to that panic, that another right ho- 
norable gentleman ( Mr Windham ) had brought 
his mind to approve what his heart had for years 
before abhorred ; he meant the erection of bar- 
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racks. It was owing to that panic, that that right 
honorable gentleman had prevailed upon himself 
to support a minister , because he had a bad 
opinion of him. It was owing to that panic , 
that a noble and learned lord ( Loughborough ) 
in the other house, had given his disinterested 
support to government , and had actually ac- 
cepted of the seals of an administration he had 
uniformly reprobated from its commenrement. 
If that noble and learned lord acted from the 
same principle of the right honorable gentle- 
man , that of supporting an administration be- 
cause he thought it a bad one, he wished to 
know what his opinion must be of its profligacy, 
since he went so far as to accept an office under 
It. But above all , it was owing to that panic 
that the right honorable gentleman to whom he 
had alluded to before bad lost his fine taste en- 
tirely, and had become the slave of the most 
ridiculous pantomimic trick and contemptible 
juggling , and carried about with him daggers 
and knives to assist him in efforts of description. 
It was to this panic also , that the milk of the 
Christian religion too had lost its mildness , and 
a spirit of intolerance had renewed its fierceness 
from the ]nitpit. He adverted to the letter sign- 
ed by Mr Windham and others, and addressed 
to the Whig Club, in which they signified 
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their in*eiitioD of withdrawing from the Club. 
Mr Sheridan represented this letter as an ef- 
fect of nothing but panic ; for otherwise a 
gentleman could never have thought of going 
such lengths in favor of Ministers whom he des- 
pised , and whom he could not trust , and against 
a man whom he affected to admire and respect. 
He never could have thought of withdrawing 
from a club, because it had nobly resolved to 
resist calumny , and called upon its members to 
rally round the champion of liberty against whom 
the shafts of calumny were directed ; but who , 
the more he was calumniated , the dearer he 
must become to those generous friends, who 
were attached to him for his virtues and his ta- 
lents. — When he found the right honorable 
gentleman ( Mr Windham ) leagued against such 
a man , he declared in a very impassioned tone , 
that though he was convinced the right hono- 
rable gentleman was by nature truly brave , he 
verily believed the panic which had seized him , 
had not only affected the clearness of his head , 
but also violated the integrity of his heart. He 
dwelt much upon the question of parliamentary 
reform , and shewed that he and his friends 
were blamed for having been true to those prin- 
ciples to which Mr Pitt and the Duke of Rich- 
mond had fouud it their interest to prove false. 
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He recommended il to his honorable friend 
( Mr Grey ) to persevere in his intention of 
making a motion for a parliamentary reform ; 
but he advised him not to make any profession 
on the occasion; not to promise that as a man 
and a minister he would support a reform ; nor 
to say that , unhackneyed in the ways of men , 
he would pursue only the paths of plain-dealing 
and honesty ; in a word , uot to say that the 
times were not good enough for him , for all this 
had been said by a right honorable gentleman 
( Mr Pitt ) who had shewn that he was a stranger 
to the performance of the most solemn engage- 
ment , and that if he coiild not accommodate 
himself to the times , he would make' the times 
accommodate themselves to him. He was sure , 
he said , that his honorable friend would never be 
found to resemble such a character ; he had a lofty 
spirit , seated in a heart of honor ; and what he was 
convinced was right, that he was sure he would 
inflexibly pursue. He concluded by making the 
following motion, and said that if it was adopted, 
he meant to follow it up with a motion for an 
address to His Majesty , praying that he would 
lay before a secret committee of the house 
all discoveries made respecting seditious prac- 
tices , together with all information and letters 
on the same subject received or intercepted. 
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« That an humble address be presented to His 
Majesty , pra^ng that he would be pleased to 
order such communications as may have been 
received , as to the existence of seditious practi- 
ces in this country , to be laid before a committee 
of the house. » 
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ON THE TRAITOROUS 

CORRESPONDENCE BILL, 



tfAica at, 1793. 

Mr Sheridan said, that the right honorable 
gentleman ( Mr Burke) who bad just sat down , 
had, as he usually did, made a very eloquent 
speech ; and , as usual also , applied his wit, his 
mirth and humour, upon subjects which did not 
perhaps call for either. — wars , treasons , mur- 
ders , and massacres. He should not follow the 
right honorable gentleman upon all he had said , 
because that would be entering into the discus- 
sion of points arising out of the clauses of the 
bill , which , in his opinion , ought to be reser- 
ved for discussion in the committee. The 
right honorable gentleman had begun with 
saying he was always desirous of appealing to 
the house , on tl>e sense of what he called the 
good times of the constitution. Mr Sheridan 
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said, be should be glad to join in ibal appeal , 
if he saw it done with an bonest intention , or 
if he did not see that this was done by gCBtle- 
inen who only referred to those times , when 
they had to introduce any subject which had 
for its object the increase of their own powef 
hereafter, and took references from limes of 
danger, for the purpose of quoting the degree of 
confidence which was then thought to be neces- 
sarily reposed in the officers of government : and 
thus the better to prepare. the people at this 
time for the same confidence, when the same 
danger did not exist, and consequently where 
there could not be the same reason tor such 
confidence and power. Here the right honora- 
ble gentleman's deception began. He said, that 
imtoediately after the declaration of rights , and 
the bill of rights, came a power by which the 
King was enabled to order any person to be taken 
up , and that on suspicion only , of being an 
enemy to the state. Having advanced thus far , 
the right honorable gentleman then came to a 
conclusion directly, that what was done on that 
occasion should certainly , by the fairest reason , 
be done on this ; for, said he, would you not 
do now what the wisdom and virtue of your an- 
cestors prompted them to do under similar 
circumstances? The answer was plain and short. 
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The circumstaoces are not similar. We were , at 
the time that the right honorable gentleman al- 
luded to , at the era of a revolution. Was that 
the case with this country at this moment ? Did 
the right honorable gentleman , or did jhey who 
pretended to agree with him, mean to say, and 
to perserere in it as an argument , that we are 
now in as equal a degree of danger , as we were 
at the time of the revolution ? If this was an- 
swered in the affirmative, then there might upoii 
that answer be an end entirely to every barrier 
which the subject (ver had against oppression ; 
for if we were now in a state as alarming as at 
that period , the argument would go to the sus- 
pension of the Habeas- Corpus act, and to place 
the whole kingdom under martial law. But it 
seemed that the present time was to be consider- 
ed similar to that of the revolution to a degree 
only. — To what degree ? If two or three fac- 
tious persons could be named in this country , 
was that to be considered as similar in such a de- 
gree to the time of the revolution, as to render 
it necessary to introduce the same measure of 
precaution as at that period ? But who were these 
very factious persons ? Upon this, however, the 
right honorable gentleman had come to some- 
thing like a pledge that he would name certain 
persons of that description at some future day. 

4. . i'^ 
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— » I DOW chalieDge him to name those per- 
sons when he pleases, » said Mr Sheridan, « fur 
painful as thete observations are for me to make , 
I must repeat to that right honorable gentleman 
that I expect to hear his list of names and his 
proofs ; — but then let me tell him what sort of 
proof I shall require of him. » He meant not to 
be satisfied with the right honorable gentleman's 
reiterating his charges vaguely , or even of his 
naming any particnlar men, and calling them 
traitors; because we all knew the facility wiiU 
which that could be done. Nor did he mean lo 
say he should be contented with hearing general 
assertions of our danger. He should expect to 
hear the right honorable gentleman mention 
the names of the conspirators , and what they 
were: and what measures they had taken to 
manifest their intentions, and consequently to 
justify the right honorable gentleman with load- 
ing them with the black appellation of traitors. 
He should expect also, of all the supporters ui 
the bill in question as a matter of necessity,. and 
as a measure justified by precedent , some proof 
of that necessity. If they failed in this , then he 
must declare them the calumniators of the people 
of this country. At the time which was now 
said to be similar to the present , he meant the 
revolution , something like evidence wc|s given of 
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the necessity of the measures ^ich pariiament 
adopted. A plot had been formed against tlte 
King's life, and the King himself came to par- 
liament and informed them of the discovery of 
the plot , in a ^ech which he delivered from 
the throne. ( Here Mr Sheridan read the speech 
of King Wiliam to the parliament — the sub- 
stance of which was , that there was a plot to as* 
sassinate His Majesty. ) Would the right bono* 
rable gentleman assure us that his prt^8ent Ma- 
jesty had made such a declaration to him , even 
in private ? — that there was a plan laid for the 
sudden invasion of the kingdom (of which there 
surely could be no danger, while we had so vi- 
gilant and active an administration ); that«ome 
of the conspirators were ah^eady iu custody , and 
that care had been taken to have the. others dis- 
covered. Now , to be plain with gentlemen who 
said this bill was necessary , he must say that he 
wanted proof, something like this. And what 
was the case in the present moment, and how 
stood facts with respect to sedition in this coun- 
try ? Why , he believed there was one eaitor of 
a newspaper who had been frightened by mi- 
nisters , and had run away ; an attorney was under 
prosecution on a charge for which he had gi- 
ven bail, and a bill-sticker was in jail ? These 
were the mighty proofs of the whole country 
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being in a state of insurrectioD ! But to come 
nearer to the right honorable gentleman's doc- 
trine f and the consistency of his conduct — he 
had, in the course of the discussion of this sub- 
ject, maintained the right of the legislature to 
alter the succession, and to support the principle 
of punishing those who asserted a contrary doc- 
trine ; and yet , if the right honorable gentle- 
man was to be judged by his first pamphlet oo 
Hie French revolution , he would be the first to 
incur that penally. Having said this, he relumed 
to what appeared to him to be the real spirit of 
treason ; and he desired the learned gentlemen 
on the other side to refute him , if they could. 
The true way of defining treason , was by the 
intention of the party ; and the overt-act was 
only to be r^arded as evidence of the intention. 
As to the observations of the right honorable 
gentleman on the necessity of rights remaining 
in a state of inaction for a long time , that they 
might acquire new vigor; and his simile of sleep 
to the body natural being the same as inactivity 
for a time to the body politic , there was no doubt 
of its being beautiful enough , and applicable 
too; for the Minister had often sung a sort of 
lullaby to the constitution. But as sleep was the 
sister of death , and yet relieved the human body 
Iroui the weariness of labour ; surely there was 
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00 propriety in compariog it to the affairs of ha- 
man life, and the benefit of civil rights ; for al- 
though a human being might sleep to recover 
his health, there was no necessity for rights in so- 
ciety to be suspended in order to be preserved. 
The only objection he had to the figure was , 
that it had no truth for its foundation, for there 
was none of the weariness which required rest 
to any of the rights of the people of this coun- 
try. The right honorable gentleman had made 
some allusions to a fortress , and said , that it 
was in some degree like a prison ; but it became 
so only in consequence of a siege;. Here again 
truth was not attended to in the figure, and upon 
. this occasion he could not help coming to some 
facts well known to the public. This he did to 
shew , that there was not any ground for alarm 
in this country ; and when he had done so , he 
trusted he should have answered the right hono- 
rable gentleman upon his observation of a for- 
tress , evidently designed to prepare the people 
of this country for slavery , by comparing the 
island to a besieged fortress. Then he must ask 
whether there was any real causa of alarm when 
the Duke of Richmond converted the Tower 
into a fortress , and gave it all the appearance of 
a place preparing to hold out against an attack ? 
Was there any information of designs being 
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formed for the taking it ? Were there any well- 
grounded apprehensions of danger ? If there 
were, then the precaution of the noble Duke 
was right — If not , he must say , that this was 
part of the system adopted by ministers for a 
well understood purpose ; they laised an alarm 
which themselves did not believe. The right ho- 
norable gentleman said , it was not necessary , in 
all cases , to prove the existence of the crime , 
before he produced the remedy. Here again , 
Mr Sheridan said, he must observe, the right 
honorable gentleman was wrong in principle ; 
it was the essence of justice never to enforce a 
hardship without a proof of its necessity. As to 
the right honorable gentleman's observation 
«pon a law, which prohibits a ''ertain number 
of people going together with blackened faces , 
which he instanced as a proof that the law pro- 
hibits a thing innocent iu itself , for the sake of 
preventing an evil that might possibly attend it , 
he must say , that here again the right honorable 
gentleman was wrong ; for this very act was 
not passed without proof of there being a number 
of persons who frequently had disguised them- 
selves in that manner for mischievous purposes. 
However, he was far from saying that a man 
should never make use of any art in support of 
his virtuous intentions. If any person carried a 
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concealed dagger for the purpose of assassina- 
tion , he wa^ amenable to the law ; but if he 
only brought it with him concealed , and made 
use of it for the purpose of heightening the ef- 
fect of an oratorical attitude in the delivery of a 
sublime speech^ he certainly was not. Again , 
the right hondrable gentleman had alluded to 
the act of parliament which prohibited ships of 
a certain size and form from being employed in 
certain parts of commerce, in which the revenue 
was^ interested; — an act, Mr Sheridan said , 
which was harsh enough , and such as he did 
not approve of, but yet it was not passed before' 
there had been proof laid before parliament o f 
the evils existing which this act was proposed to 
remedy. 

Thus far he had chosen to follow the right ho- 
norable (gentleman on his own ground, that 
laws were made against things in themselves 
entirely innocent , for the purpose of preventing 
mischief. The truth , Mr Sheridan said , was 
certainly so ; but then the right honorable gen- 
tleman forgot to add a few words , a little essen- 
tial to the sense of the maxim — « after some 
proof was given of the necessity of such a law. » 
the whole of his had been totally neglected by 
the right honorable gentleman , and all the ad- 
vocates for the present bill. The right honorable 
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gentleman said , that , as to the destruction of 
the constitution, he had no apprehension of it, 
and that he had no thought of giving it up ; and 
then he launched out, as usual, into bitter 
invectives against the new affairs of PYance. 
Mr Sheridan said^ he had no objection to our 
avoiding to imitate the French , and to net for 
ourselves in every thing. — He wished that 
French principle, old as well as new , should be 
resisted; but if, in resisting the new, we inclin- 
ed to imitate the old system of government in 
France , we should have no reason to congra- 
* tulate each other upon our prudence. The old 
system of that country united all things that were 
hateful to a lover of liberty. It was kept up by 
the most abominable mode that was ever known 
in any part of Europe — by military insolence , 
instead of civil law — by extraordinary trust 
and confidence in the King's ministers, instead 
of watchfulness and jealousy — by tame acquies- 
cence in all his measures , instead of resisting 
or examining any part of them ; he wished , 
therefore, that a»we rejected the new system of 
politics in France, we should take care not to 
fall intft any imitation of the old. As to what 
tlye right honorable gentleman had said about 
giving up , if that became inevitable , the liberty 
of his country ; and his remark , that were he 
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Cssar , he should rather yield to Brutus , than to 
the great monarch of Persia ; the situation of 
this country was not so bad as to make it neces- 
sary to enter into the imagination of any man 
that there was any danger to be apprehended to 
us- from any disputes between individuals to any 
number, much less between any two indivi- 
duals. But there might be danger in placing 
such con6dence in any one , as to be blind to 
the tendency of his measures, and suffering him 
to proceed without opposing them; for when 
Hannibal penetrated Italy , and arrived at the « 
gates of Rome itself, notwithstanding all the de- 
vastation he made, Rome recovered. After the 
Romans were attacked , and the city sacked by 
the Gauls , Rome recovered;, but after Cassar had 
usurped the dominion , it never recovered ; nor 
should he think this country safe , if any man 
in it , whatever his station might be, should be 
suffered to proceed proudly, haughtily, and ar- 
rogantly, as if he were above the law; and 
should afterwards , by raising a false alarm 
among the people , by saying that the constitu- 
tion was in danger, that there were traitors in 
the country, ultimately obtain his object — the 
placing himself in his situation with an establish- , 
ment of despotic power. The next point to be 
considered was that of the charges against the 
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right honorable gentleman ( Mr Burke ) io the 
national convention. That ri^iit honorable gen- 
tleman had taken upon himself , on that occasion, 
to make use of the visitej domiciliaires as prac- 
tised in France, as a proof of their violation of the 
principlesofjustice.lt was certainly harsh enough; 
but upon this point the right honorable gentle- 
man might find some topics at home that would 
very worthily employ his wit , if he pleased ; for 
to him the grievances and distresses of mankind 
were subjects of mirth, lie might see in this 
metropolis the TijiVej domicitiaires thriving won- 
derfully under the auspices of Mr Reeves, and 
the society of which he was so worthy a presi- 
dent ; as also under Mr Luke Ideson , and Sir 
Joseph Bankes ; these gentlemen , by them- 
selves and agents , particularly the latter , had 
entered into a great number of houses, and had 
called upon the occupiers of them to give in a 
particular description of their inmates, the sex, 
the age, the stature, the colour, the complexion ; 
in short, Sir Joseph particularly had examined, 
into these circumstances with all the curiosity 
of a naturalist ; and he must say , that unless we 
abandoned this practice, we should complain 
with an ill grace of the vtsiees domidUares, As to 
the danger to which the right honorable gentle- 
man alluded , and to which he said be was ex- 
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posed , unless he bas more apprehension of it 
than 1 have for him , said Mr Sheridan , he 
will be pretty easy under that consideration. 
But , indeed , if he had not said he quoted from 
the Moniteur, I should have thought that he 
was speaking from his own mind , and for him- 
self , as the whole of the matter is perfectly like 
the substance of his own speeches upon the af- 
fairs of France. — As to the gold to which the 
right honorable gentleman bad alluded , cer- 
tainly he had been a little public in the decla- 
ralion , as well as the circumstances with which 
be bad accompanied it ; he had , indeed , in the 
bints he bad thrown out upon that subject , and 
the possible effect of it , reminded Mr Sheridan 
of the practice in the trial of Sir Robert Walpole , 
when gentlemen in that house used to cry out , 
' Places ! places ! places ! * But as to places, whe- 
ther it was that gentlemen had lately gone over 
to the Minister in such numbers , that there was 
not room for them all , or that , in the language 
of John Bull , they had eaten up all the corn al- 
ready f he knew not ; but he believed that , all 
circumstances conrtidered , there was a tolerable 
security, at least for a time, for the indepen- 
dence of the right honorable gentleman. As to 
the observation of the noble lord , that in all 
other wars between this country and France , the 
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two countries had respectively paid attention to 
the constitution of each other; he wished to 
know whether the noble lord thought the fact 
80 , when that power wanted to force us to ac- 
cept a pretender to the throne ? and whether , if 
the French do not ag^in receive Mr Fro»t with 
an address , and think proper to have another 
king, that we shall then be in a state wherein 
we shall have nothing to fear ? 



ON 

LORD AUCKLAND'S MEMORIAL 

TO THE STATES GENERAL. 



Apkil a6, 1793. 

Ma SH£RroAH rose, and said, that the mo- 
tion which he should have the houor of submit- 
ting to the house, was one that not only invol- 
ved the character of the right honorable gentle- 
man (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) and the 
whole of His Majesty's ministers^ but also the 
character of the British nation , and therefore 
was of the highest importance. It had in view 
that of calling for an explanation of the real in- 
tent , nature, puqiose , and object of the war in 
which we were now engaged. Such was the de- 
scription of the motion with which he should 
preface his address to the house. In the course 
of the discussions which had taken place on 
the present war, on one subject there had been 
a concurrence of opinion , whatever difference 
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of opinion , whatever difference subsisted on 
others ; — that the increasing power aud ambi- 
tious views of France should be resisted , and 
our allies protected , was unanimously agreed to. 
On the subject of the war , three different opi- 
nions had occurred ; the first thought it a war of 
necessity, but limited as to its object; the se- 
cond, in which he classed, thought that no ad- 
ministration should permit the independence of 
this country to be in danger from the exorbitant 
power of France, or the rights of our allies to 
be invaded; yet, thinking the security of this 
country , and indemnification to Holland might 
have been obtained by negociation, they thought 
the war, at the period it occurred, not neces- 
sary. A third class viewed the power of France 
as much less pernicious than the principles she 
had adopted ; and abhorring the conduct of those 
in authority there, thought vengeance and ex- 
termination to those men and those principles , 
were objects which this country was bound in 
interest and duty to pursue. He , and others with 
whom he had the honor and pleasure to agree , 
had endeavoured to draw from those gentlemen 
something like a definition of the extent to 
which their principles might or would lead 
them ; but from all the discussion which took 
place upon that subject, nothing like an expla- 
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nation was given upon that point. Tliis day, 
however , he was determined to put the subject 
to the test , and he should maintain that minis- 
ters had abandoned the principles of the war , 
upon which alone they had the assistance of the 
moderate , and the general concurrence of the 
country, and the only principle they ihcmselvrs 
were fond of professing , namely, to keep faith 
with our allies, to check the aggrandizement of 
France, and to preserve the safety of this country. 
If, in entering upon this subject , any genllemuu 
expected that he should be brought to pledge 
himself in the least degree with respect to the" 
principles or the politics of the noble lord 
( Auckland ) , or that he should be influenced by 
any considerations with regard to that nobleman, 
such a gentleman would certainly be disappoint- 
ed ; for he must frankly declare , that personally 
against him , or any other person in adminis- 
tration , he had no ill will ; but at the same time 
he had no hesitation in saying, that he did not 
respect or esteem him. He would say no more 
upon that subject , for a reason always conclu- 
sive with him , because he was not present ; all , 
therefore, he should say of him, he begged to 
be understood as speaking of His Majesty's mi- 
nister at the Hague. In this view, he must say, 
that he disapproved of every memorial that 
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uoble lord had set his name lo , from the distur- 
bances in France, down to the signing that of 
the 5lh of the present month , upon which the 
motion he should conclude with would be foun- 
ded. All he was concerned in was marked by a 
sort oC ofQcious ostentation, which ill became 
the character he ought to represent,. Instead of 
the moderate language of a minister, desirous 
to shew that he was only an ambassador, he ap- 
peared always in the style of a viceroy , whose 
business it was to dictate and command. The 
paper with which he announced the war with 
France , was of this haughty , arrc^nt style , in 
which he called the National Assembly of France 
miscreants. Such language , Mr Sheridan said , 
was not only improper, but, under the circum- 
stances of the case, inexcusable; it was not the 
effect of an overpowering warmth, which fre- 
quently accompanied the animation of debate ; 
they were the cool collected words of an ambas- 
sador , who ought to have reflected that he re- 
presented His Majesty of Great Britain, and the 
people of England ; both of whom, he was 
sure , would be ashamed of such expressions ; 
— expressions which could answer no good pur- 
pose ; neither our soldiers nor our sailors would 
enlist the sooner , nor fight the better for it ; and 
the people of this country ought not to be sup- 
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posed to use harsh expressiops against any others 
who had the direction of the public force of a 
nation , stiil less that they could instruct their own 
ambassador to be intolerant : such conduct would 
be disgraceful and ignominious. Here, to illus- 
trate this point , Mr Sheridan made a quotation 
fromTatel, on the law of nations, who says, 
that for nations at war it is necessary to observe , 
that they ought to abstain from all harsh ex- 
pi'essions of hatred, animosity, or contempt of 
each other , etc. This, he said, appeared to him 
to contain so good and necessary a lessqn to Lord 
Auckland , that in the next dispatches , a copy 
o( it ought to be sent to him. With regard to 
the specific paper of the 5th of April , he object- 
ed (o it, not only on account of its particular 
indecency , bat also on account of its opening 
and disclosing a new principle for earthing on 
the war — a principle hitherto in this country 
entirely without foundation. The first transla- 
tion from the French stated , « That some of these 
detestable regicides are now in such a situation , 
that they can be subjected to the sword of the 
law. » But from that which was now upon the 
table, a new colour was attempted to be given to 
the sentence, by saying, » liable to be subjected 
to the sword of the law ; » this, he said , was 
not warranted by the original ; for the plain 

4. • i3 
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seose of the sentence was , that these persons 
might bt* sacrificed , because they were in the 
hands of the Dutch. Again , the paper stated a 
recital of a former declaration , that his Britannic 
Majesty and their Higli Mightinesses would not 
fail to. pursue the most efficacious measures to 
prevent the persons , who might themselves be 
guilty of so atrocious a crime , from finding any 
asylum in their respective states. To which the 
Dutch gave answer , that they would refuse any 
asylum to such persons ; that they would drive 
them away; but not one word about putting 
them to death. The war was declared on the 
2ist of January, and there the matter rested 
till the 5th of April , and for what reason ? Be- 
cause it was not until this time the commissioners 
of the Convention got into custody. If was only 
then necessary to say , that these regicides should 
be subjected to the sword of the law, which 
was, in other words, that they should be put to 
death. If miuistei*s said they gave no instructions 
for this, he said he should be perfectly satisfied , 
and the infamy would only fall upon the indi- 
vidual. — The noble lord proceeded to state in 
his memorial, that the divine vengeance seemed 
not to be tardy ; upon this he had only to ob- 
serve, that we were engaged in a war, which 
for our safety we had pursued, to the accomplish- 
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mcnl of its originally avowed object ; and with 
respect to the divine vengeance , from motives 
of respect , decorum , and piety , we ought to 
be silent. The memorial was as follows : 



TRANSLATION. 

High attd mighty Lords , 

II is known that towards the end of the month of 
September, last year, his Britannic Majesty and 
your High Mightinesses gave, in concert, a solemn 
assurance, that in case the imminent danger which 
then threatened the lives of their most Christian Ma- 
jesties , and their family should be realized , His Ma- 
jesty and your High Mightinesses would not fail to 
take the most efficacious measures to prevent the 
persons who might render themselves guily of so 
atrocious a crime, from finding any asylum in your 
respective dominions. This event, which was fore- 
seen with horror, has taken place; and the Divine 
vengeance seems not to have been lardy Some of 
these detestable regicides are already in suck a si- 
tuation j that they may be subjected to the. sword of 
the law. The rest are still in the midst of a people 
whom they have plunged into an abyss of evils, and 
for whom famine, anarchy , and civil war, are pre- 
paring new calamities. In short , every thing that we 
see happen , induces us to consider as at hand the 
end of these wretches, whose madness and atrocities 
have filled with terror and indignation all those who 
respect the principles of religion , morality , and hu- 
manity. 
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The undersigned , therefore, submit to the en- 
lightened j udgment and wisdom of your High Mighti- 
nesses f whether it would not be proper to employ all 
the means in your power to prohibit from entering 
your states in Europe, or your colonies , all those 
members of the sel^-titled National Convention , 3r 
of the pretended Executive Council, who have, di- 
rectly or indirectly, participated in the said crime; 
and if they should be discovered and arrested , to de- 
liver them up to justice, that they nuty serve as a 
lesson and example to mankind. 

Done at the Hague , this 5lh day of April , 1 795. 

(Signed) Auckland. 

Louis C. de StabrembErg. 

[The translation ahove given is the same with that 
orignally inserted in most of the newspapers; 
from which the translation presented to the house 
of commons differs , by substituting for the sen- 
tence printed in roman — Some of these detestable 
regicides are already liable to be subjected to the 
sword of the law — and for wretches , Malheu- 
reux, unhappy persons. 

These men were delivered up by ihe treaqjiery 
of Dumourier ; and Lord Auckland recommend- 
ed to the Dutch, that they might be murdered 
and assassinated. He wished to know if it was pos- 
sible for a more horrid principle to be enter- 
tained , or one , if followed up , more likely to 
be attended with more horrid consequences. 
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Could we suppose that the French would not re- 
taliate? What then wbuld result? a general mas- 
sacreof al prisoners of war. Such sentiments were 
odious to any man possessing the least feeling of hu- 
manity. The fate of those people , it seemed , was 
to be a lesson and example to mankind. He was 
sure the people of this country detested such 
lessons and examples. It reminded him of a pro- 
clamation recommending the extermination of 
America, during the war* and whilst the noble 
Lord (Auckland) was commissioner there ; and 
to which there was a very soisible protest , which 
was supposed to be the production of a right 
honorable gentleman (Mr Burke) now in the 
house. This was drawn after the able speeches of 
Mr Fox:, Mr Powys, and others in that house; 
and the Duke of Grafton and Duke of Richmond 
in the other ; and was signed by a great number 
of the first persons in this country. This protest 
admirably explained the fatal effects of attempt- 
ing the destruction or dismenibermeiit of an 
empire. Here Mr Sheridan read the protest » 
and observed , that he wished this also to be 
sent in the next dispatches to Lord Auckland. 
But again , to return to the paper of the 5th of 
April , Mr Sheridan said, he objected lo it for a 
reason which was independent of the general 
ground he had alraady -stated ; it was that of de* 
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daring; any peace with the people of France utterly 
unattainable, until there sbbuld be dictatedi ac- 
cording to the desire of the combined powers , 
a certain form of government to France. Were 
we , he asked , at war with the natioo of France 
at this moment? If the principle on which we 
proceeded to the war was followed , he would 
say that we were not at war with the nation of 
France. The object we professed to have in view 
was accomplished ; and vfe should negociate with 
those who had the direction of the public force. 
Of what use was it to us to call their armies a 
banditti of robbers, and their mariners pirates? 
At last we must negociate with them , or go the 
length of endeavouring to destroy them altoge* 
ther — a fruitless aud a vain attempt. Was it the 
object, or was it not, of this war, on our part, 
to assist the conspiracy to dictate a form of go- 
vernment to France, or totally to destroy tho 
whole nation ? He wanted a plain explicit 
answer. Let the minister speak fairly out. The 
people of England ought to know what were 
the views of the minister upon this war , aud 
to what extent it was to be carried , that they 
might not be proceeding under a delusion. Sup^ 
posing we had gained our original purpose , he 
wanted to know how peace was to be obtaiueJ , 
without negociatiou with those who have the 
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exercise of government. If we countenanced the 
memorial of Lord Auckland , we should say , 
that the whole National Convention — all the 
members of the districts — in short , about eiglit 
or nine millions of people, must be put to 
death , before we can negociate for peace. Sup- 
posing that we were to join the conspiracy to 
dictate a form of government to France , he then 
should wish to know what sort of government 
it was that we were to insist on. Were we tu 
take the form of it from that exercised by the 
Emperor — or that of the King of Prussia ? or 
was it to be formed by the lady who so mildly 
conducted the affairs of Russia ? or were they 
all to lay their heads together, and, by the as- 
sistance of the Pope, dictate a form of government 
to France? Were the French to have a consti- 
tution , such as the right honorable gentleman 
( Mr Burke ) was likely to applaud ? Indeed he 
feared , that this was not yet settled ; and there 
were various specimens of what bad been already 
thought of by different powers. There were two 
manifestoes of the Prince of Cobourg ; the one 
promised the form of government chosen by 
themselves, in which they agrned to have a mo- 
narchy ; and afterwards , in the course of four 
days , this promise was retracted in consequence 
of the accession of Dumouricr to the confede- 
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racy — What would the right hon. genlloman 
(Mr Burke) say if they should not give the 
French the form of the constitolion of Poland ; — 
or would he content himself with saying, they 
ought not to have such a constitution? He be- 
lieved that neither the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer , nor any of his supporters, would say any 
thing at present upon that subject. It appeared 
however somewhat mysterious, perhaps, that 
after the congress at Antwerp , in which Great 
Britain was not unrepresented, that the inten- 
tion of the combined powers had altered ; and 
that a much more sanguinary mode was to be 
pursued against France than had been before 
intended; and perhaps the time might come 
when the parties might follow the example set 
by the manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick , and 
affirm that these were threats which were not in- 
tended to be carried into execution. But this 
was not the way to amuse us. The people of 
Ingland would not long be content to remain 
in the dark as to the object of the war. Again 
he must ask , what was the object of the war ? 
Again he must ask , what was the object of our 
pursuit in conjunction with the other powers 
against France? Was it to restore tlie ancient 
tyranny and despotism of that nation? This 
would please some people, he knew; — parti- 
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dularly emigrants; but nothing wbuld be so hate- 
ful to the people of this country , or any other 
where there existed the least love of freedom ; 
nor could any thing be more destructive to the 
tranquillity and happiness of Europe. Were we 
to join Dumourier in a declaration not to rest 
until we had put to death those detestable regi- 
cides, calling themselves philosophers , and all 
the miscreants who had destroyed all lawful au- 
thority in France? If we were, he would ven- 
ture to say, this would be a war for a purpose 
entirely new in the history of mankind ; and as 
it was called a war of vengeance, he must say , 
that we arrogated to ourselves a right which be- 
longed to the divinity , to whom alone vengeance 
ought to be left. If the minister said , that on 
our part there was no intention to interfere in 
the internal government of France, he must 
then ask what were the views of the other powers, 
with whom we now*acted in concert against 
France. Was it to make a partition of France, as 
they did of Poland ? Or should he be told , that 
as far as regarded the affairs of France under the 
prespnt power, he was talking of none who ought 
to be mentioned as a people; that the sans culot' 
tes were too contemptible a race to be mentioned; 
he would say , he meant to ask what was to be- 
come of the whole nation of France ? If he was 
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told that it was impossible for the erowned 
heads , acting in concert upon this great occa- 
sion , to have any but just and honorable views , 
he would answer that the subject was of too 
much magnitude to be allowed to pass in such 
a manner; and in his suspicions he was justified 
by the example , and fortified by the observation 
of an honorable gentleman (Mr Jenkinson ) 
with respect to the father of the present Empe- 
ror, that no man ought to take his word for one 
hour. No material alteration , he believed , had 
taken place in Ihe views of that court since the 
death of that prince, nor of others in the present 
confederacy. Were we to forget that the King 
of Prussia encouraged the Brabanters to revolt , 
and then left them to their fate P Were we to 
forget the recent conduct with respect to Poland? 
Were we to forget the taking of Dantzic and 
Thorn P Indeed he thought , that those who 
every day told us , in pompous language , of the 
necessity there was for kings , and of the service 
they did to the cause of humanity, they should 
at least have spared the pul)lic the pain of think- 
ing of these subjects , by not entering into the 
views of that unnatural confederacy. Indeed 
it was impossible for him to dismiss the considera- 
tion of Poland , without advertiug to an eloquent 
passage in the work of aright honorable gentle- 
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man , who W98 an enthusiastic admirer of the 
late revolution there. Here Mr Sheridan quoted 
the following passage of Mr Burke's Appeal 
from the Old to the New Whigs : — 

wTlie state of Poland was such, that there could 
scarcely exist Ikvo opinions, hut that a reformaiion of 
its constitution, even at some expense of blood, 
rtiight be seen without much disapprobation. No con- 
fusion could be feared in such an enterprise; be- 
cause the establishment to be reformed was itself a 
state of confusion. A. king without authority; nobles 
witiiout union or subordinationT; a people without 
arts, industry, commerce, or liberty: no order 
within; no defence without; no effective pulilic 
force, but a foreign force, n^hich entered a naked 
country at will, and disposed of every thing at plea- 
sure. Here was a state of things which seemed to in- 
vile, and might, perhaps, justify bold enterprise 
and desperate experiment. But in what manner 
was this chaos brought into order ? The means were 
as striking to the imagination, as satisfactory to the 
reason , and soothing to the moral sentiments. In 
contemplating that change, humanity has every thing 
to rejoice and to glory in ; nothing to be ashamed 
of, nothing to suffer So far as it has gone, it proba • 
biy is the most pure and defecated public good which 
ever has been conferred on mankind. We have seen 
anarchy and servitude at once removed ; a throne 
strengthened for the protection of the people, 
without trenching on their liberties; all foreign ca- 
bal banished , by changing the crown from elective 
tu hereditary; and what was a matter of pleasing 
wonder, we have seen a reigning king, from an he- 
ruic love to bis country, exerting himself with all 
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the toil, the dexterity, the management, the in- 
trigue, in favor of a family of strangers, with which 
ambitious men labor for the aggrandisement of their 
own. Ten raiilious of men in a way of being freed 
gradually, and therefore safely to themselves and the 
»tate ; not from civil or political chains , which , bad 
as they are , only fetter the mind , hut from substan- 
tial personal bondage. Inhabitants of cities, before 
without privileges , placed in the consideration 
which belongs to that improved and connecting si- 
tuation of social life. One of the most proud , nu- 
merous , and fierce bodies of nobility and gentry 
ever known in the world, arranged only in the fore- 
most rank of free and generous citizens. IHot one 
man incurred loss, or suffered degradation. All, 
from the king to the day-labourer, wereimproved in 
their condition. Every thing was kept in its place 
and order; but in that place and order, every thing 
was bettered. To add to this happy wonder ( this 
unheard-of conjunction of wisdom and fortune) not 
one drop of blood was spilled; no treachery; no out- 
rage, no system ofslander, more ci uel than the sword; 
no studied insults on religion , morals , or manners ; 
no spoil; no confiscation ; no citiien beggared; none 
imprisoned; none exiled; the whole was effected 
with a policy, a discretion, an unanimity and secrecy, 
such as have never been before known on any occa- 
sion; but such wonderful conduct was reserved for 
this glorious conspiracy in favor of the true and ge- 
nuine rights and interests of men. Happy people, if 
thev know how to proceed as they have begun ! 
Happy prince, worthy to brgin with splendor, or 
to close with glory , a race of patriots and of kings : 
and <o leave — 
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A name, wbich eTery wiad to faeav'n would bear , 
Which lueo to speak , aad angels joy to hear. 

To finish all — this great good , as in the instant it 
is, contaios in it the seeds of ail fartLer improve- 
meat ; and may be considered as in a regular pro- 
gress, because founded on similar principles, towards 
the stable excellence of a British constitution. 

Here was a matter for congratulation and for fes- 
tive remembrance thix)ugh ages. Here moralists and 
divines might indeed relax in Iheir temperance to 
exhilarate tbeii- humanity. » 

• 

Such, Mr Sheridan, said , was the description 

which the right honorable gentleman gave to 

that revolation ; was it to be supposed, that he 

would afterwards say, that this ought to have 

been trampled u))on and destroyed, or should 

suffer such an event to happen , and never utter 

a word upon the subject. He did not think that 

monarchs of the present day had fulfilled the 

promises that some persons had made, and 

which had been expected from them , so that 

their names might be handed down to posterity 

as a glorious example of inteio'ity and justice ! 

With respect to the future views of the different 

powers , they might best be conjectured by what 

had already happened. The Empress of Russia , 

upon the sincerity of whose motives , and inte* 

grity of whose actions , there could be no doubt, 
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previous to the attack on Poland , among other 
things in her manifesto , said by her miuister — 

« From these considerations , Her Imperial Ma- 
jesty, my most gracious mistress, as well to indem- 
nify herself for her many losses , as for the future 
safety of her Empire and the Polish dominions , 
and for the cuttiog oflfat once, for ever, all future 
disturbances and frequent changes of government , 
has been pleased now to take under her sway, and 
to unite for ever lo her Empire, the following tracts 
of land, with all their inhabitants, t^ 

This was the language for which the confe- 
derates were to justify perhaps the future taking 
under their sway , and uniting for ever to their 
empire, part of the dominions of France. — 
We had heard much of the abominable system 
of afQliation adopted by the Freuch; but this 
was a Russian impartial affiliation , and no doubt 
the confederate powers approved of it. — In like 
manner will they affiliate all France , if they can. 
So will they England, when they have it in 
their power; and he was sorry to say , that if we 
joined in that infamous confederacy , and the 
people agreed to it, England would deserve to 
be so treated. The empress then proceeded to 
state what she expected for the favor she had 
conferred — 
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« Her imperial Maj esty expccU from llie gratitude 
of her aew subjects , that they , being placed by her 
bounty on an equality with Russians , shall , in re- 
turn , transfer their love of their former country to 
the new one , and live in future attached to so great 
and generous an Empress. » 

On an equality with Russia! This was a glo- 
rious equality , liable to be sent to Siberia with 
other Russian slaves. For this mighty favor they 
were to transfer , as naturally might be expec- 
ted , the whole love they had for their native 
country , to Russia their new and happy land 
— for the same minister of this equitable and 
generous Empress proceeded to say — 

« I , therefore , inform every person , from the 
highest to the lowest, that within one month , they 
must take the outh of allegiance before the witnesses 
whom I shall appoint ; and if any gentlemen , or 
other ranks possessing real or immoveable property , 
regardless of their own interest, should refuse to 
take the oath prescribed , three months are allowed 
for the sale of their immoveables , and their free de- 
parture over the borders ; after the expiration of 
which term , all their remaining properly shall be 
concealed to the crown, m 

Really after such specimens , one would have 
supposed , but for the well-known character of 
the council of these confederate powers, they 
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were acting under the iuflueocc of inaduess , or 
they would not thus think of consulting the feel- 
ings of human nature. — But this was not enough 
— an oath , it seemed, must be taken , for — 

« The clergy , both high and low , as pastors of 
their tlocks , are expected to set the example ia 
taking the oath ; and io the daily service in their 
churches , they must pray fur her Imperial Majesty , 
for her successor , the Great Duke Paul Petrowits , 
aad for all the imperial family , according to the for> 
roula which shall be given them m 

Here again there was evidence of a great and 
good mind , for this pious Empress was deter- 
mined , that perjury should be very general in 
her dominions , and that the example should be 
set by the clergy ! — Mr Sheridan then proceed- 
ed to take notice of the great and good King of 
Prussia with respect to Dantzic , as specified in 
what he called his reason for taking possession 
of part of Poland with his military forces. 

« It would certainly militate against the first rules 
of a sound policy , as well as the duties incumbent 
on us for the preservation of tranquillity in our state, 
if in such a slate of things in a neighbour! ii^reat 
kingdom , we remained inactive spectators , and 
should wail for the period when the faction feel 
themselves strong enough to appear in public ; by 
which our own ueigfibuuriug provinces would be 
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exposed to several dangers , by the consequences •£ 
the anarchy on our frontiers. 

We have therefore , in conj auction with Her Ma- 
jesty the Empress of Russia , and with the assent of 
His Majesty the Roman Emperor , acknowledged, 
that the safety of our states did require , to set to the 
Republic of Poland such boundaries which are more 
compatible with her interior strength and situation; 
and to facilitate her the means of procuring without 
prejudice to her liberty , a well ordained , and active 
form of government, of maintaining herself in the 
undisturbed enjoyment of the same, and preventing, 
by these means , the disturbances which have so of- 
ten shaken her own tranquillity, and endangered the 
safety of her neighbours. 

« In order to attain this end , and to preserve the 
Republic of Poland from the dreadful consequences 
which must be .the result of her internal division , 
and to rescue her from her utter ruin , but chiefly 
to withdraw her inhabitants from the horrors of the 
destructive doctrine which, they are but too prone to 
follow ; there is , according to our thorough persua- 
sion, to which also Her Majesty the Empress of all 
the Russias accedes in the most perfect congruity 
with our intentions and principles , no other means, 
except to incorporate her frontier provinces into our 
states , and for this purpose immediately to take pos« 
session of the same , and to prerent , in time , all mis- 
fortunes which might arise from the continuance of 
the reciprocal disturbances. 

« Wherefore we have resolved , -with the assent 
of Her Russian Majesty , to take possession of the 
ahuve-mentioned districts of Poland , and also of the 

4. U 
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cities of Dantsic and Thoro , to the eod of incorpo- 
rating tbem to our states. 

« We herewith publicly annonce our firm and 
unshaken resolution , and expect that the Polish 
nation will very soon assemble in the diet , and adopt 
the necessary measures , to the end of settling things 
in an amicable manner , and of obtaining the salu- 
tary result of securing to the republie of Poland an 
undisturbed peace and preserring her inhabitants 
from the terrible consequences of anarchy. At same 
the time we exhort the states and inhabitants of the 
districts and towns which we have taken possession 
of as already mentioned, both in a gracious and serious 
manner , not to oppose our commanders and troops , 
ordered for that purpose; but rather tractably to 
submit to our government, and acknowledge us, from 
this day forward , as their lawful king and sorereign, 
to behave like loyal and obedient subjects , and to 
renounce all connection with the crown of Poland. » 



Now , after this, Mr Sheridan said ^ he wish- 
ed to know whether any robbery that had been 
committed by the most desperate of the French , 
or whether any of their acts were more infa- 
mous than this ? Of what consequence was it to 
any man ^ whether he was plundered by a man 
with a white feather in his hat , Or by one with 
a night-cap on his head ? He said , that if there 
could be any difference, the solemnity with 
which the thing was done was an. aggravation 
of the insult. The poorer sort of the French 
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could plead distress, and could also say that they 
had endured the hardships , the toils , and the 
perils of a winter campaign. But here wasnothing 
but a liaked robbery , without any part taken in 
the calamity which gave birth to it. He had al* 
luded to these things merely for the purpose of 
giving the minister an opportunity of disappro- 
ving of them : be hoped he should not hear the 
principle avowed. Crowned heads, he thought, 
were at present led by some fatal infatuation to 
degrade themselves and injure mankind. But 
aome, it seems, regard any atrocity in mo- 
narchs , as if it had lost its nature by not being 
committed by low and vulgar agents. A head with 
a crown , and a head with a night-cap, totally 
altered the moral quality of actions — robbery 
was no longer robbery — and death , inflicled 
by a band wielding a pike, or swaying a sceptre, 
was branded as murder , or regarded as innocent. 
This was a fatal principle to mankind, and 
monstrous in the extreme. He had lamented 
early the change of political sentiments in this 
country whioh indisposed Englishmen to the 
cause of liberty. The worst part of the revolution 
in France is, that they have disgraced the cause 
they pretended to support ; however , none , he 
was persuaded , would deny that it was highly 
expedient to know the extent of our alliance 
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with powers who had acted so recently in the 
manner he had represented , and to have the 
object of our pursuit in this war distinctly 
known. The minister may perhaps in future 
come down to the house , and say he is sorry ; 
but it has become highly necessary lo interfere 
with the power of Britain farther, as' the crown- 
ed ladies and gentlemen of Europe cannot agree 
about the partition of France , or that such a dis- 
position is about to take place , that we shall 
be worse off than if we had let France remain 
as it was. Those who feared the attachment of 
men to French principles, argued wrong ; from the 
effect of the experiment they would never be po- 
pular : nothing but crimes and misery swelled 
all the accounts from that country. If the |)easant 
had been represented happy and contented, danc- 
ing in his vineyard , surrounded with a prospe- 
rous and innocent family — if such accounts had 
come , the tidings would have been gladly re- 
ceived; at present we hear of nothing but want 
and carnage — very unattracting indeed. More 
danger , he thought , arose from a blind attach- 
ment to power, which gains security from the 
many evils abounding in France. On the same 
principle that Prussia divided Poland, he con* 
tended, they might act here. They declared a 
prevalence of French principles existed in Po- 
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land : Hit Majesty's proclamation asserts the 
same here , and is therefore , in this sense , an 
invitation to come and take care of us. Could 
such despots love the free constitution of this 
country ? On the contrary , he was persuaded 
that , upon the very same principle that Poland 
was divided , and Dantzic and Thorn subjugated , 
England itself might be made an object for the 
same fate , as soon as it became convenient to the 
confederates to make the experiment : he would 
defy any man to shenf the principle upon which 
a difference could exist with regard to us and 
the other sacrificed countries . in the wishes and 
desires of the combined powers. But supposing 
this to be out of all question , and that this 
country had nothing to dread in that respect , 
and that all Europe had nothing to look to but 
the extermination of French principles; how 
would the present prospect of our success then 
appear? Could we entertain so vain a hope, 
( indeed he was astonished to hear it even hinted) 
that the French , who had all the winter been 
lying in the snow at some periods , and wading 
up to their necks in water at others, in an 
enemy's country, fighting for their rights, will, 
in their own , submit to give them up in a 
mild season ? The thought was too abswral , and 
the expectation loo extravagant , to be harboured 
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by a mao possessed of a spark of rationality. 
It was upon these grounds he asked what were 
the lengths to which ministers intended we 
should go with the present war. From all the 
circumstances of the memorial presented by 
Lord Auckland to the States-General , and the 
dispositions of our allies, as indicated by their 
late conduct « it behoved ibis country to come to 
a distinct understanding on the subject of the 
nature of our alliances , and the objects of the 
war. This, he thought, would best be obtained 
by proposing a solemn disavowal and reproba- 
tion of the views and dispositions indicated in 
the memorial of Lord Auckland ; and a condem- 
nation of that paper. Our situation required him 
to he explicit on every thing that excited caution; 
the slate of commercial credit was as alarming as 
unexpected; the list of bankrupts was unpre- 
cedented — as many as five hundred commis- 
sious had issued in the very short time the pre- 
sent Chancellor had held the seals. After ten 
years peace , we had not reached our peace es- 
tablishmeut , and our revenue had never exceed- 
ed seventeen millions. A deficiency in our re- 
venue must now be expected , and he had heard 
that it was already perceptible to a prodigious 
extent. He hoped he should not be represented 
as depressiug our spirits , and raising those of our 
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enemies. In making these obserTations it was 
•necessary to be explicit , and not to under- rale 
the difficulties we must of necessity encounter. 
Ministers, therefore, should not be too much 
elated at the great and unexpected success of our 
allies, and enter too easily into their views ; on 
the contrary, he wished them to avail them- 
selves of fortunate oocurrences as soon as possible , 
to extricate this country from the evils of war. 
He concluded with moving , •> That an humble 
address be presented to His Majesty , to express 
to His Majesty the displeasure of this house at a 
certain memorial , dated the 5th of April , z 793 , 
presented to the States-General of the United 
Provinces, ngned by the right honorable Ixtrd 
Auckland, His Majesty's minister at the Hague, 
the said memorial containing a declaration to the 
following , effect : — ' Some of these detestable 
regicides* , (meaning by this expression the com- 
missioners of the National Convention of France, 
delivered to Prince Cobourg by General Du* 
mourier ) are now in sudi a situation that they 
can be subjected to the sword of the law ; the 
rest are still in the midst of a people whom they 
have plunged into an abyss of evils, and for 
whom famine, anarchy, and dvil wAr, are 
about to prepare new calamities. In short, 
every thing that we see happen induces us to 
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consider as not far distant' the end of these 
wretches, wl^ose madness and atrocities have 
filled with horror and indignation all those who 
respect the principles of religion , morality , and 
humanity. 

«The undersigned, therefore, submit to the 
enlightened judgment and wisdom of your High 
Mightinesses , whether, it would not be proper 
to employ all the means in your pow^ to prohi- 
bit from entering your dominions in Europe , or 
your colonies , all those members of the assembly 
styling itself the National Convention, or of the 
pretended Executive Council who were directly 
or indirectly concerned in the said crime; and 
if they should be discovered and arrested, to 
deliver them up to justice, (hat they may serve 
as a lesson and example to mankind. * 

« To acquaint His Majesty of the sense of 
this house, that the said minister, in making 
this declaration, has departed from the princi- 
ples upon which this house was induced to con- 
cur in the measures necessary for the support of 
the war , in which the British nation is at pre- 
sent unfortunately engaged ; and has announced 
an intention , on his part, inconsistent with the 
repeated assurances given by His Majesty , that 
he would not interfere in the internal affairs of 
France; and for which declaration this house 
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cannot easily be brought to believe that the said 
niioister derived any authority from His Majesty's 
instructions. 

« Humbly to beseech His Majesty, that so 
much of the said memorial , as contains the de- 
claration above recited, may be publicly disavow- 
ed by His Majesty , as containiug matter incon- 
sistent with the wisdom and humanity which at 
all times have distinguished the British nation; 
and derogatory to the dignity of the crown of thb 
realm , by avowing an intention to interpose in 
the internal affairs of France , which His Majesty 
has , in so many declarations , disclaimed ; and 
mingling purposes of vengeance with those ob- 
jects of defence and security to ourselves and 
our allies, which His Majesty's ministers have 
so often declared to be the sole object of the 
present war. 

« To represent to His Majesty, that this house 
has already expressed its sense of the acts spoken 
of in the above declaration ; but that as neither 
this , nor any other foreign state , can possess 
any cognizance or jurisdiction respecting them , 
the only tendency of menaces against their per- 
petrators is , to compel this country either un- 
justifiably to carry on war for the subversion of 
the present government of France; or disgrace- 
fully to seek peace , by an ignominious negocia- 
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tion with the very government whom we have 
thus intuited and stigmatised in our public acts. 

« That these threats must tend to give to the 
hostilities with which Europe is now afflicted , 
a peculiar barbarism and ferocity, by provoking 
and^ reviving a system of retaliation and blood- 
shed ; which experience of its destructive ten- 
dency, honour, humanity, and religion , have 
combined to banish from the practice of civilised 
war. 

« And finally , to represent to His Majesty 
how deeply the reputation of His Majesty*s coun- 
sels is interested in disclaiming these unjustifiable, 
and, we trust, unauthorised denunciations of 
vengeance , so destructive of all respect for the 
consistency , and of all confidence in the since- 
rity of the public acts of hb ministers; and so 
manifestly tending at once to render the principle 
of the war unjust, the conduct of hostilities bar- 
barous , and the attainment of honorable peace 
hopeless. » 



ON MR GREY'S MOTION 

FOR A PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 



Mat 7, 1793. 

Mr Sheridan said , that if the right honora- 
ble genllemao ( Mr Pitt), who had just sat down, 
thought it necessary to oommence his speech 
with an apology to the house for troubling them 
at that late hour, surely, then , it might be na- 
tural that he should alMk make an apology for 
iotrodueiug himself in the present stage of the 
debate. He was sure that the house , in any 
other circumstances than the present, might ex- 
pect that apology; but on the present occasion 
be should not make an apology, for he would 
not pay the house so ill a compliment as to in* 
sinuate that the members of it were not ready 
to do their duty , which was to hear impartially 
all that could be said on either side of any ques- 
tion that came before them. The house had 
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already heard , with patience and with attention , 
much observation on both sides ; it was to their 
honor they had done so. He felt difficulties often 
when he had occasion to trouble the house ; but 
upon this occasion he could not help thinking 
that he stood upon very advantageous ground. 
He knew the advantage which the right hono- 
rable gentleman had in that house, and that 
for many reasons , he was more likely to be 
attended to than those who were to oppose 
him ; few, if any, were heard within the walls 
of that house so attentively as that right hono- 
rable gentleman. But the task which devolved 
upon the person who had now the honor to ad- 
dress the house was great indeed. He knew 
that he and others of the same sentiments upon 
this subject had to speak freely bold unwelcome 
truths, and such as would not be heard with 
pleasure; yet so deeply was he impressed with a 
sense of his duty , that , notwithstanding all these 
disadvantages, he should not shrink from the 
task, but would do all in his power to perform 
it , even in the present situation of the house. He 
could not be discouraged , although he knew the 
effect of the burgage tenures, of which the pe- 
#tion complained. I he petition stated, and he 
would repeat to that house, that many of the 
members could only properly be addressed as 
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the representatives of a particular person , and 
not the people of England. This he and those 
with whom he acted ought to say to a great 
number of that house; — men who were either 
sent there by the express interference of the 
crown, or by individuals, at the will of the 
executive government. They ought to say so ! 
to be able to render an account to the public , 
whose agent and attornies they were , in order to 
satisfy that public that they had not neglected 
their duty. They were not in any ca^ to be dis- 
couraged from the discharge of their duty ; for 
though they knew their numbers to be small , 
they yet were conscious their cause was good. 
The speech of the right honorable gentleman 
was an extraordinary effort of his great, splen- 
did talents , — his noble and vigorous mind. He 
applied all his powers to this subject : he ap- 
pealed with his utmost skill to the pride and 
the passions of the assembly. The right hono- 
rable gentleman was aware that he was address- 
ing his auditors u|)on a subject that required 
all his art, and therefore it was that all the art 
he was master of was used. It was a topic very 
worthy of the highest art; — that of convinc- 
ing a great number of men that his conduct 
at this moment was not inconsistent, although 
perfectly different from his former professions. 
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He thought, however, that the right honorable 
gentleman would have confioed himself a little 
more to an explanation of the subject on which 
so much objection had been taken to his con- 
duct; instead of this explanation, he had found 
out numberless auxiliary evasions. The right 
honorable gentleman now objected to his ho- 
norable friend's motion upon this subject : he 
objected to it, because it was not specific, or 
because it did not contain a specific plan ; and 
yet it was*a little whimsical that this sort of 
objection should arise from that right honora- 
ble gentleman , who , himself, had made precise- 
ly the same proposition. But the right honora- 
ble gentleman told the house that he was now 
convinced of the impropriety of that measure : 
convinced of the impropriety ! What was it • 
that convinced him ? Was he afraid that the 
proposal for a committee to enquire into the 
truth of any allegation of the corruption of 
parliament , might be attended wilh success? 
What was he afraid of? Did he fear he should 
be obliged to carry a plan for a parliament- 
ary reform ? He hoped the right honorable 
gentleman had some reasons fornhis change of 
his mind , which were honorable to himself, 
although he had not divulged them. But the 
change of the rigiit honorable gentleman's mind 
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upon this part of the subject was stilt more 
inapplicable; for he said even now that he had 
not totally abandoned ail thoughts of persisting 
in some measure for a parliamentary reform ; 
and yet he seemed to say that, he should never 
agree to any plan upon that subject that bad not 
some specific remedy to a stated grievance. This 
was the more to be wondered at , when it was 
remembered , that when that right honorable 
gentleman submitted one of bis motions for a 
parliamentary reform with a specific remedy, 
he was flegatived by a large majority. But when 
he moved it merely as a plan for a committee 
of enquiry , such as the present one was , he 
was resisted only by a majority of twenty in a 
full bouse. Whatever the right honorable gen- 
tleman might think , or might wish , Mr Sheri- 
dan said , he , for his part , had no doubt but 
that a motion for a committee of enquiry was the 
most eligible plan that could be proposed upon 
this subject. This , he said , for many reasons ; 
and one in particular , he could not help stat- 
ing, which was the facility with which objections 
conid be urged. Many persons, who were in 
their hearts enemies to the whole system of any 
parliamentary reform , might yet, for the sake 
of concealing it , say , if you had brought some 
other plan forward , I should have given it my 
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support ; but i am conviuced this plan is an im- 
proper one ; and , therefore , there were always 
more enemies to a specific than a general plan. 
This petition , therefore , in his opinion , was a 
proper one. It stated certain grievances , which 
the petitioners were ready to prove at the bar of 
that house; and he knew not upon what priu- 
ciple of justice it was that the house could refuse 
etitering into an enquiry. But there was said to 
be a great objection remaining to this petition 
from the nature of its allegation , as well as the 
prayer of it ; for tliat it went to ask that which 
was against the principles of our constitution. — 
Gentlemen had laid great stress upon what they 
had stated in that respect ; which was , that the 
principles of our constitution * and the whole of 
the system of our representation , was select ; and 
that a system of general representation would 
destroy the whole of the spirit of the constitu- 
tion altogether, by which representation was 
not matter of right. Gentlemen , in making this 
observation , were confouuding the means with 
the principle — the principle of our constitution 
was representation; the means were seleMon and 
distribution. To illustrate this, Mr Sheridan 
read the preamble of an act of parliament , pa^- 
ed in the reign of King James I. , in which it 
was stated , that the whole of the commons were 
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present when the bill passed their house. This 
was always the principle of the constitution of 
this country. Another thing was stated as an 
objection to the petition, namely , that it went 
to the extent of asking for an universal repre- 
sentation. Nothing was easier than to say so; but 
that was not the fact; — the petitioners did not 
claim the right of uoiversai suffirage. But gentle- 
men urged , as another objection to the grant-* 
ing of the prayer of this petition , the danger 
which would attend it ; and some went so far as 
to say, that* if there were a full and complete 
representation of the people in that house , there 
would be an end of the other two brandies of 
the legislature; for that the power of the com- 
mons would be so great, that the King and 
the lords would be voted useless. Such obser- 
vations be thought highly dangerous; and he 
must sav he did not think that sentiments more 
mischievous than these were ever uttered within 
the walls of that house ; and he was sure that if 
the representation of the people was complete 
to-morrow , the people of this country had too 
much good sense to instruct their representatives 
to do any thing to affect the just prerogative of 
the King, or to diminish the privileges of the 
nobility. Thejp would npt suffer thoir agents to 

4. »5 
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do any tbing of that ualure , becausft they knew 
that if they did , their own power would be iu 
danger. He would repeat it , that the good sense 
of the people of this country would have their 
own interest in view ; and that if the representa- 
tion of the people in the house of commons was 
complete , the King would be firmer upon his 
throne than he was even at this moment An- 
other objection made by the right honorable gen- 
tleman was that which arose from the danger 
of transacting business , in this case , through the 
medium of delegates. How the right hon. gentle- 
man had, on a sudden , formed such a dislike to 
delegates he did not know ; but it reminded him 
of what had happened on a former occasion , 
when this subject was under the direction of 
the right honorable gentleman himself; they 
had been delegates , and he (Mr Sheridan) 
happened to know this, because he was one of 
the committee ; — and so far was it from being 
thought at that time an impropriety , that the 
right honorable gentleman determined on car- 
rying on the business upon this very principle ; 
and the Lord Mayor of London gave them the 
use of Guildhall to transact their business , and 
afforded them and the delegates all the encou- 
ragement he could to proceed upon the plan 
they had commenced; but now the word delegate 
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seemed to be disagreeable to the right honora- 
ble gentleman. Indeed , Mr Sheridan observed , 
that there seemed to him to be a great deal of in* 
sincerity in the conduct of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer upon this subject. He should 
have told those who now brought this matter 
forward, that they were not to expect his as- 
sistance : this would have been infinitely more 
manly than his present vacillation. He wished 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would either 
tell the friends of parliamentary reform when 
he thought he should lend them his assistance, 
or declare that he never would. He had proved 
he was of opinion that a season of permanent 
prosperity was not the time. He had proved too 
that a time of war was not the time. Should they 
have the assistance of the right honorable gen- 
tleman after the war with France was over ; or 
should we then be told , that the French being 
subdued , we should not suffer any alteration 
in our ovnn constitution ? He should either say 
at what time he should lend that assistance , or 
say that he was in the wrong when he brought 
the subject of parliamentary reform forward » 
and since that time he had seen hid error, and 
therefore abandoned his principle. Mr Sheridan 
said he had rather hear that the right honorable 
gentleman had abrogated it altogether, than find 
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that he abandoned it only while he was minister, 
and that he should take it up again when he 
shall be out of power, because that would c^st a 
shade upon the whole subject, and make the 
people of this country think there was nothing 
like honesty among those who professed attach- 
ment to the rights of the people; and the people 
might therefore despise all parties, and come to 
a determination of doing every thing for them- 
selves. Mr Sheridan then observed , that the right 
honorable gentleman had intimated that the peo- 
ple were not desirous of a parliamentary reform , 
»ad that cmly a few individuals had expressed 
that wish. Upon this occasion he referred to the 
speech of an honorable gentleman (Mr Dun- 
4x>mbe) early in this debate , and there it would 
be found that the honorable gentleman had said 
he believed in God that the prediction of the 
Jate Earl of Chatham would prove true, that a 
reform in parliament would be obtained before 
the end of the present century. It had been said 
that the measure proposed would be dan^rous 
at the present moment, on account of the*con- 
juection between France and this country. There 
.could not be a more unfair argument than this , 
because nothing conld be more different than 
the dispositions of the people of France and the 
people of this country. The one knew , and liad 
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enjoyed for a long lime , a cf rlain portion of li- 
berty ; the other had but just ousted their des- 
potism ; and therefore to refuse to inquire into 
this subject on that account was ridiculous-. The 
right honorable gentleman had said much on 
the vigor of our constitution : he never should 
attempt , he said , to deny but that the vigor of 
our constitution produced wealth ; on the con- 
trary he allowed that wealth rose out of the con- 
stitution; but if we persisted in not taking care 
to preserve that constitution by every means in 
our power , the very wealth it produced would 
be the means of its destruction ; and the wealth 
which the constitution had been the means of 
acquiring was the best reason why a reform should 
take place. Mr Sheridan then took notice of the 
observation of a right honovable gentleman 
(Mr Windham), who had spoken in a former 
debate on this subject. That right honorable 
gentleman , in the course of his speech , had said, 
that he was opposing those who had a wish for 
a revolution in this country , and not a reform. 
He took some time to prove that they could not 
lay any stress upon the representation of this 
country as a principle. He saw that one peti- 
tion contained more names than all the electors 
of this 'country who returned one half of the 
members of that house. This was certainly very 
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alarming to those who agreed with the logic of 
that right honorable gentleman , because he main- 
tained that the more numerous the petitioners 
were , the greater was the chance of their being 
in the wrong; and yet again , after thus speak- 
ing against majorities, he proceeded to run 
down the minority. That right honorable gen- 
tleman had often been in a minority ; but having 
lately had dealings chiefly with the majority, 
and consequently an excellent opportunity of 
shewing his judgment by dividing with the mi- 
nority, he had a better opportunity of knowing 
their error. Having descanted upon thb point for 
some time, he turned again to a serious view of 
the subject , and observed , that there were but 
three ways of judging of any point ; the first 
was , by reason and truth ; the second was , by 
majority of the opinion of those who think on 
the subject ; the third was , force. If the first 
were sufficient, the other two would be unne- 
cessary , and ther^ would be no occasion for Go- 
vemement; because if man was to be governed 
by reason and truth , he would be perfect; and, 
being perfect , it would not be necessary that he 
should be governed; but as man was a frail 
being, it was necessary that he should have some 
governQent , aud therefore there remained but 
the other two for his choice. Now of these two 
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he believed there was no difficulty in dhusing ; 
for as we aH abhorred force , we came to the ne- 
cessity of adopting the opinion of the majority 
of our fellow beings and therefore the right ho- 
norable gentleman, in declaring himself in a 
state of permanent insurrection against the ma- 
jority of the people , was not quite correct. As 
to the general challenge of proving the abuse 
which subsists in our government, Mr Sheri- 
dan said , he had no delight in it , but as he 
must reply — some then of the abuses of which 
he complained , and of which a reform of parlia- 
ment was the only remedy, were, that peers of 
the other house sent members to the house of 
commons by nomination ; — that the crown sent 
members into that house by nomination too ; — 
that some members of that house sent in mem- 
bers by their own nomination also — all these 
things made a farce of an election for the places 
for which these gentlemen were returned ; — 
that men were created pee^ without having 
been of the least service to the public in any ac- 
tion of their lives, but merely on account oi 
their parliamentary influence • — the present mi- 
nister had been the means of creating a hundred 
of them. He did not blame him , — the fault 
was in the system of government ; — that cor- 
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ruptioQ was the pivot os which th« whole of our 
public government affairs turned ; >*- that the 
eoirection of taxes was under the management 
of wealthy men in parliamentary aaterest p the 
consequence of which was , that the collection 
of them was neglected ; -^ that , to make up 
the deficiency, excisemen must be added to the 
excise — this soured the temper of the people ; 
that neither in the church , the army , the navy, 
or any public office, was any appointment gi- 
ven, but what resulted of parliamentary in- 
fluence; and, consequently, corrupt majoriljes 
were at the will of the minister. He did not like 
to tell secrets of the prison house of the Treasury ; 
but in the present instance he was called upon. 
In short , whether the eye was directed to the 
church , the law , the army, or to parliament , it 
could only observe the seeds of inevitable decay 
and ruin in tlie British constitution. He next 
animadverted upon the American war , its origin, 
and issue : there he maintained that delusion was 
practised under the pretence of taxation , but in 
the end this country had paid dearly for the ex- 
periment of ministers. He alluded to the prosely- 
tism which had been ascribed to the views of the 
French nation , and of which they now seemed 
themselves to be thoroughly ashamed, since si- 
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milar doctrines had been carried into execution , 
by the Empress of Russia and the King of 
Prussia , with regard to the unhappy partitioned 
kingdom of Poland. Mr Sheridan concluded by 
stating, that the object of reform he and his 
colleagues had in view would be persevered in 
until it was>i effectually accomplished. 
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ON THE ADDRESS 



ON THE king's speech AT THE OPENING 
OF THE SESSION. 



Mr She&idan began with observing, that the 
noble lord (Clifden) who had just sat down had 
divided a speech, more remarkable for its ability 
than its brevity, into two parts: the first, a detail of 
all the atrocities that had been committed during 
the whole course of the revolution in France ; 
the second , a kind of posthumous arraignment 
of the offences of Brissot and his associates. As he 
did not perceive any noble or learned member 
inclined to rise on behalf of the accused, as he 
conceived the pleadings on the part of the prose- 
cution to be closed , and as the Speaker was evi- 
dently not proceeding to sum up the evidence, 
he hoped he might be permitted to recal the at- 
tention of the house to the real object of that 
day's consideration. He admired the emphasis 
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of the noble lord , in reading his voluminous 
extracts from his various French documents ; he 
admired too the ingenuity he had displayed , in 
his observations upon those extracts ; but he 
could not help farther expressing his admira- 
tion , that the noble lord should have thought 
proper to have taken up so many hours in 
quoting passages in which not one word in 
ten was to the purpose ; and often where they 
did apply to the question , they directly overset 
the principles they were brought forward to 
support 

The noble lord's purpose was to prove, that 
France had begun the war with Great Britain ; 
this , he appeared to think , he had established 
the moment he had shewn that Brissot and 
others had promulgated, in print, a great many 
foolish and a great many wicked , general prin- 
ciples, mischievous to all established govern- 
ments ; and this , indeed, had been the only way 
in which any one had ever endeavoured to fix 
the act of hostile aggression upon France. No 
part of the King's speech , it seems, more fully 
met the noble lord's approbation , than that in 
which he had warned us to keep in sight the 
real grounds and origin of the pivsent war. 
For his part, he knew not how to obey the 
call I for he knew not how to keep in sight that 
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which had never yet been in bis view. The real 
grounds of the war had never yet been explain- 
ed , either to that house or to the nation; but 
shifkhig clouds had veiled them fnun the public 
eye. The noble loixl , however, appears to have 
understood His Majesty's allusion ; he recollects 
the real grounds upon which the war was , in 
point of fact, undertaken; that is, he knows 
the means by which we had been brought into 
this war; we had been brought into it by repeat- 
ed declamations on all that the frenzy , folly , 
and rashness of individuals in France , had either 
said or written , by which the passions of this 
country had been roused , or their fears excited, 
in order to second the views of those who had 
determined to plunge us into it at all events ; 
therefore the noble lord , consistently enough , 
imagined that a repetition of the same means 
which induced us to commence hostilities , was 
the best method of persuading us to continue 
them. Hence, all this passionate declamation, 
hence this laborious farrago of extracts and 
anecdotes — of extracts froa\ a book, which 
the noble lord allowed every one to have read ; 
and anecdotes, of which he admitted, that no 
man who saw the newspapers could be igno- 
rant. But what was the sum of all that he had 
told the house? that great and dreadful enor^ 
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mitie^, at which the heart shuddered , and which 
not flaerely wounded every feeliog of humanity , 
but digusted and sickened the soul. All this was 
most true ; but what did all this prove? What , 
but that eternal and unalterable truth which 
had always presented itself to his mind , in 
whatever way he had viewed the subject , 
namely , that a long-established despotism so far 
degraded and debased human nature, as to 
render its subjects , on the first recovery of their 
rights , unfit for the exercise of them ; but never 
had he , olr would he meet but with reproba- 
tion, that mode of argument which went, in 
fact , to establish , as an inference from this truth, 
that those who had been long slaves, ought 
therefore to remain so for ever ! No ; the lesson 
ought to be, he would again repeat, a tenfold 
horror of that despotic form of government 
which had so profaned and changed the nature 
of civilized man , and a still more jealous appre- 
hension of any system tending to withhold the 
rights and liberties of our fellow creatures. Such 
a form of government might be considered as 
twice cursed ; while it enisted , it was solely 
responsible for the miseries and calamities of its 
subjects ; and should a day of retribution come , 
and the tyranny be destroyed, it wa3 equally 
to be charged with all the enormities which 
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the folly or frenzy of those who overturned it , 
should commit. 

But the madness of the French people was 
not confined to their proceedings within their 
own country; we, and all the powers of Europe, 
had to dread it. True ; but was this also to he 
accounted for ? Wild and unsettled as their stale 
of mind was necessarily upon the events which 
had thrown such power so suddenly into their 
hands , the surrounding states had goaded them 
into a still more savage state of madness , fury , 
and desperation. We bad unsettled their reason, 
and then reviled their insanity; we drove tl^em 
to the extremities that produced the evils we ar- 
raigned ; we baited them like wild beasts , until 
at length we made them so. The conspiracy of 
Pilnitz, and the brutal threats of the royal abet- 
tors of that plot against the rights of nations and 
of men , had , in truth , to answer for all the 
additional misery , horrors , and iniquity 
which had since dbgraced and incensed hu~. 
manily. Such has been your conduct towards 
France , that you have created the passions 
which you persecute; you mark a nation to 
be cut off from the world; you covenant fur 
their extermination; you swear to hunt them 
in their inmost recesses ; you load them with 
every species of execration; and you now come 
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forth with whining declamations ou the horror 
of their turning upon yon with the fury which 
you inspired. 

Sir, I should think it sufficient to answer 
thus generally to all the pathetic appeals to the 
passions, so constantly resorted to on this subject; 
but the noble lord , I am ready to admit , has , 
on the present occasion , endeavoured to ground 
more of argument, in one point of view, on the 
inflammatory passages and anecdotes he has 
quoted , than has been usual with those who 
have most practised this mode of treating the 
subject. I cannot, however, agree with the 
noble lord , that he has omitted any advantage 
to his case , for the sake of saving our time. In 
going over the pamphlet of Brissot , he tells 
us , rather whimsically, that he passes over this 
passage , and runs over that, when all the while 
be specifically details what he declares he will 
scarcely touch upon. In fact, he has passed over 
nothing but the question ; and now mark the 
purpose of all this ; observe the important con- 
clusion for which, he says himself, he has 
dwelt so long on these facts, and I admit it to 
be a great and a serious one. Laying aside all 
question of aggression on the part of France , 
or of necessity on our part , to enter into the 
war — all this done , it seems , to shew the house 
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that the syslein now adopted by the goveromeut 
of that country isso abhon*ent to the feelings of 
human nature; so contrary to the instinrtive 
love of harmony and of social order implanted 
in the heart of man ; so ruinous to external 
force, as well as to internal peace, prosperity , 
and happiness , that it cannot stand. This is 
the conclusion which the noble lord wishes to 
draw from all the facts and opinions that^he 
h«s detailed. I close with him. I will admit his 
%cts. I willadmi^Aat the system now prevalent 
in France is all t^at he has called it: aud what 
ought to be our conclusion with respect to such 
a government? What, but that we ought to 
leave to the oainral workings of the discords 
which it is calculated to engender , the task of its . 
overthrow : that if it will not stand of itself, it is 
not necessary for us to attack it. Without disput- 
ing any of his premises, for the present, I will 
grant the noble lord, not only his principle « 
but the foundation upon which he builds it. I 
agree with him , that it is contrary to the eter- 
nal and unalterable laws of nature, and to the 
decrees of the maker of man and of nations , 
that a government founded on, and maintained 
by injustice, rapine, murder , and atheism, can 
have a fixed endurance, or a permanent success ; 
that they are self-sown , in its own bosom , the 
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seeds of Hs own inevitable dissolution. But if so, 
whence is our mission to become the destroying 
angel to guide aud hasten the anger of the 
Deity ? — Who calls on us to offer with more 
than mortal arrogance, the alliance of a mortal 
ana to the Omnipotent? or to snatch the uplift- 
ed thunder from his hand , and point our erring 
aim at the devoted fabric which his original will 
has fated to fall and cnimble in that ruin , whidi 
it is not in the means of man to accelerate or 
prevent ? I accede to him the piety of his prin* 
ciple; iet him accede to me the justice of my 
conclusion ; or let him attend to experience, if 
not to reason , and must he not admit , that hi- 
therto all the attempts of his apparently power- 
ful, but certainly presumptuous crusade of ven- 
geance , have appeared unfavored by fortune 
and by Providence; that they have hitherto 
had no other effect than to strengthen the 
powers — to whet the rapacity — to harden the 
heart — to inflame the fury , aiid to augment 
the crimes of that govermnent , and that people , 
whom we have rashly swwn to subdue , to chas- 
tise , and to reform. 

The noble lord appears to have been aware 

that the number of passages he has quoted froui 

Bris80t*s book, and other publications, nui>t 

be considered as having no other object than to 

/». 16 
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excite the mirth , or inflame the pAasioiis of the 
house f unless he had concluded by drawing 
some inference from them , applicable to the 
real subject in discussion; and this, at length , 
he has condescended to attempt by affirming , 
they all tended to prove that France not oitly 
must have been the aggressor , and England the 
attacked party, but that France is still the 
party desirous of continuing the war. But how has 
his quotation borne him out ? That Brissot and 
Itobespierre , previous to the experiment on 
Brabaut , equally wished to propagate principles 
. of republicanism in every country of Europe , I 
will grant to him , if he pleases, the latter 
endeavoured to effect it by force in Brabant , 
while the former wished to accomplish it by 
reason, and the example of prosperity which 
he hoped France would afford. But what does 
all this prove? When the noble lord, in the very 
same breath , is obliged to confess , that a short 
experience made both parties retract their opi- 
nion and practice ; and so far from boasting of 
having provoked a war with England upon such 
principles , or for such purposes , the strongest . 
re pr oach that either faction could tiirow upon the 
oth er was, in mutual accusation , of having been 
the cause of war with the only power in Europe 
wit h whom France was eager to continue at 
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peace. On this head, says the noble lord, Ro- 
bespierre imputes it toBrissot — Brissot retorts 
it upon Robespierre; (he Jacobins charge it 
upon the Girondists — the Girondists recrimi- 
nate upon the Jacobins ; the mountain thunders 
it upon the valley — and the valley re-echoes it 
back against the mountain; all facts, tending 
to contradict the assertion which the noble lord 
professed to establish by them , and making still 
plainer, what, indeed, the whole conduct of 
France had made sufficiently manifest at the 
time, namely, that there was no one party of 
whatever description in that country which wa» 
not earnest to avoid a rupture with this , nor any 
party which we may not at this moment rea- 
sonably believe to be inclined to put an end 
to hostilities. 

The noble lord , however , thinks he has es- 
tablished a great deal , when he has proved , . 
that all parlies in the convention were , at the 
same time , fond of the system of fraternizing , 
as it is called , or of making proselytes to the ge- 
neral principles of republicanism. It may be so ; 
but it would not have been uucandid in the noble 
lord to have dated the origin of this system « and 
to have marked the provocation to it ; nor unfair 
to have acknowledged that even this principle 
also has been since completely abandoned by all 
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parties. If he refers to it, as a motive for our 
entertainiug a just jealousy of them , he ought 
to admit their abandonment of it as a ground 
for our abandoning that jealousy. If their pro- 
fessing such a doctrine, was a provocation to 
hostility on our part , their retracting it is an 
opening to reconciliation. From the momeut 
they solemnly disavowed all intentions or dis- 
position to interfere in the governments of other 
ualioBs, why should not we have renounced 
any intention of interfering in theirs.' But in- 
stead of this , what has been our conduct ? We 
continue to remind and reproach the French 
with their unjust and insolent conduct in res- 
pect to Brabant and Geneva ; at the same time 
we adopt ourselves , and act upon the very prin- 
ciples they have abjured , or rather upon prin- 
ciples of still more extravagant insolence and in- 
justice. Who did not reprobate the folly and 
•profligacy of endeavouring to force upon the 
people of Brabant, French forms, French prin- 
ciples, and French creeds? — Of dragging 
them to the tree of liberty , and forcing them 
to dance round its roots , or to hang upon its 
branches ! But what has been the conduct of 
Great Britain , so loud in tlie condemnation of 
such tyranny , under the mask of liberty? What 
has been her couduct to Ginoa — to Switzerland 
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— to Tuscany ? and , as far as she dared , to 
DeDmark and to Sweden? For her insoledce 
has been accompanieU by its usnal attendaDt , 
meanness. Here injustice has been withotit mag' 
nanimity. She wished to embark the world ia 
the confederacy against France, the moment 
she thought proper to join it. The neutrality, 
of which she herself boasted but a month be- 
fore f became instantly a heinous crime in any 
other state of Europe — and how has she pro* 
ceeded ? With those that are ^lowerful , and 
whose assistance would ha\e been important, 
she has only e^ipostulated , and prevaricated : 
but in how little, as well as odious a light, has 
she appeared, when threatening and insulting 
those petty states , who^e least obedience to her 
tyrannic mandates might bring great peril on 
themselves , and whose utmost effort could give 
but little aid to the allies? The noble lord has , 
with a just indignation , execrated the cruel and. 
perfidious conduct of the fraternizing French 
to the Brabanters; but will he defend the fra« 
temily of ihe just and magnanimous to the Ge- 
noese? — Have we not adopted the very words , 
as well as spirit of democratic tyranny ? We say 
to the the timid, helpless Genoese, ** you have 
no right to judge for yourselves ; we know what 
is best for yon ; — you must and shall make a 
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common cause, with us; — you must adopt 
our -plrinciples , our views , our hatreds , and 
our perils ; — you must tremble at dangers 
which do not threaten you , and resent injuries 
which have never been offered to you;. — you 
must shed your republican blood in the cause 
of royalty ; — in short , you <must fraternize 
with us; — you must be out friends, our al- 
lies. If you hesitate , we will beat your walls 
about your ears — slaughter your people , and 
leave your dty in smoking ruins , as an exam- 
ple to other petty states of the magnanimity of 
the British arms , and of the justice and mode- 
ration of British counsels. " Oh shame , Sir ! let 
us never hear these fraternizing principles , 
formerly professed by Fsance , quoted as a just 
provocation for attacking her , while we our- 
selves, with the most shameless inconsistency , 
are avowing them in every part of Europe , and 
practising them where we dare. 

The noble lord , still pursuing his anecdotes 
and his argument , that France must have been 
the aggressor , and that the war was a war of 
necessity on our part , next retails to us the 
the conduct of Citizen Genet , her emissary to 
the United States of America. Here again I give 
the ooble lord his facts, and again I declare him 
to be equally unfortunate in his conclusion. I ad- 
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mil every thing as he states it , wilh i^espect to 
Citizen Cenet. I agree io oondemning the im- 
politic outrages he practised against the govern- 
ment of America ; -^ I reprobate the indeoent 
insults he offered to General Washington ; — 
I disapprove of his ei^tion of jacobin clubs in 
that country, his establishing consular tribu- 
nals for the judgment of prizes , etc. , etc. But 
why has the noble lord overlooked the event of 
all these heinous and repeated provocations ; 
America r^htairu neutral, prosperout, and at 
peace; America, with a wisdom, prudence* 
and magnanimity, which we have disdained, 
thrives at this moment , in a state of envied tran- 
quillity , and is hourly clearing the paths to un- 
bounded opulenee. America has monopolised 
the commerce , and the advantages which we 
have abandoned. Oh turn your eyes to her ; view 
her situation, her happiness , her content 1 — 
observe her trade , and her manufacture* adding 
daily to her general credit , to her private enjoy- 
ments, and to her. public resources; her name 
and govemmeni rising above the nations of Eu- 
rope with a simple , but commanding dignity ; 
which wins at once the respect , the confidence , 
and the affection of the world. And is America 
degraded by this conduct , and by this condi- 
tion ! — Has Washington debased himself by 
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Ins temper and jBoderation ? — Has he sunk 
his character , and made himself contemptible 
in the eyes of the high-spirited statesmen of Eu- 
rope? Will tlie noble lord attempt to prove 
this ; or will he abandon his instance and his ar> 
gument ? The pondoct of the French , in sending 
such a missionary as Genet to America, is brought 
up by him as the strongest proof of the en- ' 
mity of the French , to the peace, and existing 
governments' bf all nations , and of the neces- 
sity of all nations uniting against them ; and the 
behaviour ojp Genet himself, is stated as an out- 
rage too gross for human patience to submit 
to : and yet, the selfish American senate, con- 
fiding in the good sense of their fellow citizens , 
conscious of never having betrayed their trust , 
and looking only to the interests of the people 
they represented, found nO cause for war or 
quarrel in the novelty or madness of French 
principles ; and mean Washington , felt no per-* 
sonal resentment at insults which did not provoke, 
because they could not degrade him. 

Such has been the event of two nations, 
viewing the same circumstauces in a different 
temper and with different sensations. Both had 
been equally iu*julted by this new presumptuous 
republic; in the bosoms of both attempts had 
been equally made to spread the doctrines of that 
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republic; bofh were equally interested in the 
preservation of the principles of civil oi'der and 
regular government : yet , owing to the different 
counsels that directed these two nalions « the 
Americans are , at this moment, the ondismayed, 
undegraded,and unembarrassed spectators of die 
savage broils of Europe; whibt we are engaged in 
a struggle , as we have been this day distinolly 
told by our ministers , not for our glory or pros* 
perity , but for our actual existence aft a nation. 
The next part from firissot's pamphlet, dwelt 
upon by the noble lord , as a farther proof that 
the French had always intended to make war 
against us, was , thai the Minister Monge had 
promised , as early as October , to have thirty 
ships of the line at sea from Brest in April , 
and fifty in July; but this, it seems , was hap- 
pily prevented by the vigorous measures of the 
British ministry ; and if our ministers had not 
taken the steps they did , the noble lord tells ns^ 
by the bye , they would have deserved to have 
been whipped as schooKboys , or hanged as trai- 
tors. And what were these vigorous exertions 
which these vigilant ministers made? Forsootl^ , 
they stopped two com ships in the river Thames , 
destined for France ; and this , if seems , totally 
defeated the equipment of these fifty ships. of 
the line 1 But here let me ask the noble lord 
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how it came to pass , if our ministers bad siich 
iotelligeuce as early as October , that no naval 
preptwations were commenced on our part till 
the month of February P for this fact has been 
admitted by him in another part of his speech ; 
and the lateness of our equipment has been plea- 
ded by him with another view , forgetting that 
there cannot be a stronger charge brought against 
his friends , and that they do indeed deserve to 
be whipped as school-boys, or hanged as traitors, 
if, after receiving intelligence of the French 
preparations so early as October, they neglect- 
ed , as in fact they did , all precautiona on 
the part of diis country , excepting the no- 
table and powerful expedient of plundering two 
neutral sloops of a few sacka of Fivnch corn ! 

However , laying aside the merit or demerit of 
our minister, no proof to the noble lord*s purpose 
arises out of this threat of the Minister Monge« 
The noble lord confesses himself, that no pftrt 
of the promise was kept : it was , in fact , a na- 
tural gasconade of the French admiralty , at a 
time we were insulting them ; and that the exe- 
cution of such an equipmenjt was not attempted , 
is much stronger evidence of their having inten- 
ded to break with us, than their having made 
the boast, is of a contrary determination. But 
it is unfortunately the interest of the cause the 
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noble lord is supporting , to refer, on all occa- 
sions, to words, rather than to ^acls. 

The noble lord , still pursuing his authority , 
Brissot , quotes that author's recommendation to 
the English of a pamphlet of Cordorcet's address- 
ed to our parliamentary reformers ; who encou- 
rages us it seems to proceed to disregard numbers, 
assuring us , ( being well informed doubtless of 
our objet) that " Revolutions must always be 
the work of the minority. The Frencli revolu- 
tion was accomplished by the minority ! " Nay , , 
according to Brissot, it was the work of no more 
than twenty men ! Such is the exertion that ari- 
ses from the confidence of those who look to 
spirit and energy alone for success , and not to 
numbers. If this be tame, it certainly is a most 
ominous thing for the enemies of reform in Eng- 
land; for if it holds true of necessity, that the 
minority still prevails in national contests, it 
must be a consequence that the smaller the mi- 
nority, the inore certain must be the success. 
In what a dreadful situation then must the noble 
lord be, and all the alarmists! for never, surely, 
was the minority so small , so thin in number as 
the present. Conscious, however, that Mr Con- 
dorcet was mistaken in our object , I am glad 
to find , that we are terrible in proportion as 
we are few; I rejoice, that the^ liberality of 
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secession, which has thinned our ranisi has only 
served to makcHs more formidable. The alarmists 
will hear this with new apprehensions ; they will, 
no doabt , return to us, with a view to dimi- 
nish our force, and encumber us with their al« 
liance , in order to reduce ns to insiguifiance. But 
what has the nonsense any French pamphleteer 
may have written , or the notions he may have 
formed of the views of parties in this country , to 
do with (he question , or how can it be gravely 
urged , as a proof of the determination of the 
French people to attack usP 
, The noble lord having gone through this part 
of his detail , triumphantly aslu , whether he has 
not established his point , and proved the liostile 
mind of France; and that the object of all her 
parties, was with England? To which I answer, 
that he has proved uothiug like it , and that 
two-thirds of the instances he has adduced have 
a tendency to prove the contrary. But instead 
of diving for their purposes in the random words 
of their orators , in the more flighty controver- 
sies of their party writers , or even in tlie hasty 
and incoherent reports of their committees , let 
us look to acts and facts ; let us examine fairly 
the conduct of Great Britain towards France , 
and of France towards Great Britain, from 
the loth of August to the declaration of war. 
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— Here Mr Sberidiiu eDumerated the various 
circuiiistanGes which shewed the growing iu- 
veleracy of Great Britain from the first of 
the revoUitioD to the time of the King's death ; 
the <^untenauce given to the treaty of Pilnitz, 
the witlidrawing of our minister from Paris, 
the seizure of French property in neutral 
vessels , the banishing of French subjects , the 
violation of the treaty of commerce, and finally , 
the dismissal of their ambassador; all which , he 
shewed, had been borne by the French, with 
a submission which nothing but their desire of 
peace with this country could have produced , 
amidst the fury and pride which actuated their 
conduct towards all the rest of Europe. They 
solicited , they expostulated ; they pressed for 
explanation and negociation ; and even after their 
ambassador bad been driven from this countiy , 
they sent a new negotiator ; nor did the sincerity 
of their professions for peace with us depend on 
words alone ; for to preserve this object , jhey 
actually abstained from the invasion of Holland , 
when witbin their grasp , when their arms ap- 
peared irresistible , and success inavitable. Every 
fact spoke aloud that we forced France into the 
quarrel. Which party first declaimed " We are 
at war , " is a waller of trivial and childish dis* 
tinction ; nor do I, in this place, mean to 
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argue that Great Britain was wrong in so pre- 
fering a state of open war against France , and 
joining in the general confederacy against her; 
nay , I will , for the present , grant that it was a 
war of sound sense, policy , and justice ; but still 
it was a^war of choice on the part of Great Bri- 
tain; aud from that responsibility, the minister 
never can , nor shall , disengage himself. 

Embarked , however , as we are in the war , 
it must , no doubt , be a matter of astonishment 
to many gentlemen , to find the advocates of 
ministere so eternally and earnestly labouring in 
proof of France having been the aggressor , and 
of having chosen to make war on ns. The pro- 
minent point for the present discussion seems 
rather, uuder the circumstances, to be, how 
we shall end the conflict, let who will have 
began it; or if peace cannot be had, how we 
«haU' prosecute the war with vigour and success. 
Bui the object of these gentlemen , in recurring 
-'to the other ground, is obvious. They will not 
hear of peace; they do not wish for it ; and find- 
ing themselves feeble in argument , to shew 
that the country ought to be of their opinion , 
they endeavour to establish a belief , that it is 
France who does not wish for peace with us ; 
and this they think they do establish , by prov- 
ing , or rather , by asserting , that it was France 
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who provoked the war. If the war commenced 
ID self-defence and necessity on our part, self-de- 
fence and necessity must continue tl. They would 
evade the question , whether it is our interest to 
have peace, by arguing, that it is not in our power; 
from this delusion , it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the public mind should he rescued. 

All the professed objects for which we went 
to war have been obtained ; our ally, Holland , 
is safe; Brabant is recovered ;. the idea» of add- 
ing to the extent of their own country , or of 
interfering in the governments of others, but as 
measures of warfare and retaliation , have been 
distinctly and unequivocally disavowed by the 
present government of France ; and notwith- 
standing all their lofty boasts, and insulting 
threats , which are , in truth , the mere retorts 
of passion, to our wild declamations against 
them , there is no question but that they would 
be ready to treat with us , or with any of the al- 
lied powers , to-morrow , simply upon the prin- 
ciple of be'mg left to the exercise •f their oivn 
will within their own boundaries. Let the ex« 
periment be made; if they prefer and persist in 
war, then I will grant, that the noble lord will 
have some reason to maintain , that their minds 
were always disposed to that measure, and that 
war could not have been avoided on our part. 
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But till then , I am astonished that the minister , 
who sits near the noble lord , does not feel it ne- 
cessary to his own dignity to oppose himself this 
paltry argument of the act of aggression having 
come from them, instead of leaving that task to 
u^, to whom comparatively, the fact is indifferent. 
When he hears this called a war of necessity 
and defence , I wonder he does not feel ashamed 
' of the meanness which it spreads over the whole 
of his cause , and the contradiction it diffuses 
among the greater part of his arguments. Will 
he meet the matter fairly ? Will he answer to 
this one question distinctly ? If France had ab- 
stained from any act of aggression against Great 
Britain , and her ally, Holland , should we have 
remained inactive spectators of the last campaign , 
idle, dpart, and listening to the fray, leaving 
the contest to Austria and Prussia , and what- 
ever allies they could themselves have obtained? 
If he says this , mark the dilemma into which 
he brings himself, his supporters, and the na- 
tion. This war is called a war unlike all other 
wars that ever man was engaged in. It is a war , 
it seems , commenced on a different principle , 
and carried on for a different purpose from all 
other wars. It is a war in which the interests of 
individual notions is absorbed , in the wider 
consideration of the interest of mankind. It is a 
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war io which personal proTocation is lost in the 
outrage offered generally to civilized man ; -^ it 
is a war for the preservation of the possessions , 
the miuraU , and the religion of the world ; 
— it is a war for the maintenance of human or- 
der, and the existence of human society. Does 
he then mean to say , that he would have sat 
still, that Great Britain wonid have sat still, 
with arms folded, and, reclining in luiuridus 
ease on her commercial couch, have remained 
an unconcerned spectator of this mighty conflict, 
and left the cause of civil order, government , 
morality , and religion , and its God , to take 
care of itself? or to owe its preservation to the 
mercenary exertions of German and Hungarian 
barbarians , provided only that France had not 
implicated Great Britain by a special offence ,. 
and forced us into this cause of divine and 
universal interest by the petty motive of a per- 
sonal provocation ? He will not tell us so ; or , 
if he does, to answer a momentary purpose, 
will he hold the same language to our allies ? 
Will he speak thus to the Emperor ? Will he 
speak thus to the King of Prussia ? Will he tell 
them , that we are not volunteers in this cause ? 
— that we have no merit in having entered into 
it ? — that we are in confederacy with them , 
only to resent a separate insult ofJFered to ou% 

4. ■ * 17 
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selves; which redressed, our zeal to thecaiue, 
at least , if not our engagements to continue iu 
the alliance, must cease P Or, if he would hold 
this language to those powers , will he repeat it 
to those lesser states whom we are hourly drag- 
ging into this perilous contest , upon the only 
plea by which such an act of tyrannical compul* 
sion can be attempted to be palliated , namely « 
that a personal ground of compiaint against the 
French is not necessary to their enmity ; but 
that as the league against that people is the 
cause of human nature itself, every country 
where human feelings exist, has already re- 
ceived its provocation in the atrocities of this 
common enemy of human kind. But , why do I 
ask him whether he would hold this language 
10 the Emperor, or the King of Prussia? The 
King of Prussia , sir , at this moment tells you , 
even with a menacing tone , that it is your own 
war ; he has demanded from you a subsidy and 
a loan; y^m have endeavoured to evade his de- 
mand , by pleading the tenor of your treaty of 
defensive ailiance with him, and that as the 
party attacked , you are entitled to the whole of 
his exertions. He deuiet that you are the party 
attacked , (hough he applauds the principles 
upon which you are the aggressor; and is there 
another power in Europe to whom government 
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will venture to refer the decision of this ques- 
tion ? If what I DOW state is not the fact, let me 
see the minister stand up , and contn^lict me. 
If he cannot , let us no longer bear that a fallacy 
should be attempted to be imposed on the people 
of this country, which would be treated with 
scorn and indignation in every corner of Europe. 
From this hour , let him either abandon the 
narrow ground of this being a war of necessity , 
entered into for self-defence ; or give up the lofty 
boast of its being a war of principle, under- 
taken for the cause of human nature. 

Still, still, however, be the war a war of 
necessity or choice ; of de defence , or of 
principle; peace must some time or other be 
looked to. True; but in the present state of 
France; first, it is contended, that do. means 
of negociation can be found : and, secondly , 
that even if you negociated and agreed, no se* 
curily for the performance of the agreement is 
to be had. Au honorable memb^ behind the 
noble lord ( Mr Hawkins Browne ) has given it 
as his opinion , tliat we , who recommend peace, 
ought 10 point out the means by which ministers 
may commence and carry on a negociation. 
With submission, I should rather have thought 
it a fitter proceeding , that those who embark a 
nation in war for a specific purpose, should 
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be called on to point out the probable meaDs 
of obtaining the end proposed ; but no such 
thing. Ask them , what their end is , or how it 
is to be obtained? the constant answer is, no 
matter ; the war is a just war, and it is impossible 
to treat for peace ; we know not even how to 
set about it; and, with this answer, we must 
be content to persevere in a pursuit , which all 
experience has proved to be ruinous , in order 
to attain an object which no man attempts to 
prove to be practicable.The noble lord, howe- 
ver, does not lay so much stress on the impossi- 
bility of our treating for peace under the pre- 
sent circumstances , as upon the improbability 
of such a peace being safe or permanent. What 
security can we have for the continuance of a 
peace made with such a government as that of 
France.' The factions of to-day are supplanted 
by others to-morrow; the rulers of the hour 
pass in succession from the tribune to the scaf- 
fold; there is nothing permanent or stable in 
their system — Granted. And what then are you 
waiting for before you will treat? Is it simply 
that you will have some person on a throne in . 
France? Some first magistrate, with the name 
of KiHG, be his power what it may, before you 
will enter into any negociation ? I suspect that 
this feeling is obstinately rooted in the minds of 
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some penoos. It is not, however , avowed; on 
the contrary, our own proclamations declare, 
that though the re-establishment of monarchy in 
France would be a soothing and conciliatory 
circumstance, it is not an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to the re-establishment of peace. What then 
is the desideratum? — A stable and responsible 
system of government of some sort or other, that 
would give a re€Lsonahle expecU^n of duration 
and security to ptace, when establithed. 

I ask, is any change which our arms may 
probably effet in France , likely to produce such 
a government P.The/orm of it we are not to pre- 
scribe. Where are the men we hope to see come 
forward ? We commenced with reprobating and 
reviling La Fayette, La Rochefoucault, and the 
whole party of reforming royalists. Brissot and 
the republicans of the loth of August overthrew 
and destroyed that party. We may boast of hav- 
ing assisted Robespierre and Danton in the des- 
truction of Brissot and those republicans. Robes- 
pierre and Danton qow possess the lead. Are you 
waiting till such men as Hebert and Ghaumette 
shall have destroyed Robespierre and Daottn? 
Would such a change give you the stable respon- 
sible and trust-worthy government you desire ; 
or do you see any class of men still- under them 
which in the revolution of eaormitics gives you a 
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fairer promise of your object? No man will 
hold out such an expectation. Whmice then can 
arise the sort of government with whom you 
would condescend to treat? I affirm from only 
one possible source; from a general reformation 
in the public mind of France, founded on a deep 
sense of their calamities, and a just abhorrence 
of their past crimes. Then will cease their bloody 
internal enmities; then will cease the selfish, 
factious contests of their leaders; then will cease 
their revolting system of plunder, rapine, and 
impiety ; then , in other words , will be establish- 
ed , their republic on the immortal and uncon- 
querable principles of wisdom and of justice , 
which , without diminishing the invincible enthu- 
siasm which even now animates their military ex- 
ertions, will supply those exertions with copious 
and unperishable resources; and then truly we 
shall have no objection to acknowledge them as 
a nation, and to treat with them. Admirable 
prudence! Consummate policy! Whilst the cer- 
tain seeds of internal discord, weakness, and 
dissolution, are sown among them, and are 
checked in their rank growth only by the coun- 
teraction of stronger feelings against the foreign 
enemies that surromid them ; we will not stoop 
to treat, because we cannot have security for the 
future; but if fortunately our perseveraucc in 
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assailiog them shall at length eradicate all that is 
vicious and ruinous in their internal system, 
strengthening, as at the same time it must, the 
energies and solidity of their gOTemmpnt, then 
our pride will abate, respectful negociation will 
follow, and a happy peace may be concluded — 
a happy peace, for the terms of which we must 
be left in future, for ever at their mercy I This I 
contend to be , if not the object , the result of 
waiting for that stable, responsible, and trust- 
worthy government in France, which the noble 
lord, demands; unless, as I said before, the ope- 
rative, though not the avowed motive, for the 
war is simply to etablish a 'monarchy in that 
country , or perish in the attempt 

Leaving the origin and object of the war , 
our attention is next called to the great progress 
that has been Aade by the allies since we enter- 
ed into the confederacy! Our success has been 
such , it seems , that we ought to proceed , be 
the object what it may. First, the noble lord 
asks, with a triumphant air, whether France is 
not in a much worse condition than at the be- 
ginning of the campaign. Uoc|uestionably she is : 
she has lost some hundreds of thousands of lives , 
and exhausted many millions of resource; and 
what is more , sir , all Europe is in a worse con- 
dition , for th^ same reason. But I demand an 
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answer to a question more to the purpose , and 
in truth the only question which belongs to the 
argument. I ,ask if there is any one man in this 
house^ or out of it, who thinlu that the eiilies 
tare nearer to the object the^f had in view, than 
th^ were at the be^nidng of the campaign ? 
Let this qu^tion be ftiirly and honestly answered 
before we madly goad this nation to new exer- 
tions, and load our fellow subjects with' new 
burdens. I meet the Aoble lord in his review of 
the state of the allies and of France at the com- 
mencement of the campaign, and at the present 
hour ; but I enter into that review with the ob- 
ject I have stated before my eyes, and not to 
strike a balance on little petty successes which 
conduce nothing to )he main purpose. 

Previous to the ending of the last session of 
parliament, my right honourable friend (Mr Fox) 
renewed by a motion in this house, his exhorta- 
tion to government to treat for peace. We had 
then achieved all the avowed purposes for which 
we went to war, Holland was safe, — the open- 
ing of the Scheldt out of the question , — the 
enemy was driven out of Brabant , — we had 
succeeded in the West Indies, — Tobago was 
taken, — anfl Lord Hood had sailed to the Me- 
diterranean> with a force, sufficient to ensure the 
superiority of the British flag in that quarter. 
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Tet all these advantages, now so vauntidgly 
enumerated, were then held as trifles; they were 
treated combatively as insignificant matters; 
and nothing but some important, decisive blow 
against the common ^nemy , .which the power of 
the alliea in the ensuijig campaign was certain to 
effect, could make it prudent to think of peace. 
What has tbat.campaign produced? The surren- 
der of Conde, Talenciennes, and QUeMoy ; the 
repossession of Mayence, and the partial des^ 
traction of the marine at Toulon. Compare this 
with our boasts , our exertions , and expectations^ 
with what has been gained to the^ cause of 
France. First, the very corner-stone on which the 
hope of the most sanguine rested, was not (for 
they had before their eyes the experience of the 
Duke of Branswick^s former campaign), the vigour 
and probable impression of the invading arms : 
but the zeal, the numbers, and the fury of the 
royal party in France, then roused to action by 
their monarches recent execution , and encourag- 
ed by the indignation' and horror which that 
event appeared universally to excite. Where now 
is that royal party ? Where is the hope which 
pointed to their banners? They rose indeed , and 
every thing that courage, vengeance, and des- 
pair could dictate, they attempted. Long and 
fruitlessly , they looked to the allies for as5i8<- 
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tance; at length the voice and the flag of Britain 
cheered their hearts , and roused their efforts; 
would for the honour of Britain, w« could bury 
the event in silent ghame , and in the graves of 
the poor mangled victims of their own delusion 
and our professions. If there yet exists an eager^ 
ness for a royal crusade in England , will the 
British arms ever insult against the coasts of Bri- 
tanny or J^rovence, with the offer of their prCH 
tection? If there yet remains the remnant of a 
royal party in France, will Toulon and Noir- 
raoutier ever be forgotten ? The great body of 
the French royalists is destroyed , annihilated , 
and with them the very strongest ground upon 
which we built our first expectation of success. 
The next point most relied upon by the 
eager Advocates for the war , was the slate even 
of the republican parties in Paris. Two factions, 
equally anti-monarchioal , but actuated by the 
most fell and deadly animosity towards each, 
other, ruled, severed, and dispirited the French 
people. By the furious contests of the leaders of 
tliese parties* the attention of the nation was 
engrossed, their efforts were enfeebled, tlieir 
exertions shackled, and their hopes dismayed. 
Observers in all parts looked for a speedy and 
open conflict between them ; and it was confi- 
dently and reasonably expected , ttet the event 
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of that conflict would ioevitably be ferocious and 
extensive civil war. The expectation was among 
the foremost of the resources of the allies. What 
has happened.' To the astonbhment of the 
w.orld, one of these parties , apparently the most 
feeble, has not merely subdued, but extinguish- 
ed the other; subdued them almost without an 
effort, and extiuguished them without even an 
attempt made to avenge them; whilst the con* 
quering party appear from that hour to have 
possessed not only more power , more energy, 
and more confidence, than any of their prede- 
cessors since the revolution , but even a vigour 
and fascination of influence and authority unpa- 
ralleled in the history of mankind. This reli- 
ance, therefore, though reckoned on at the 
commencement of the campaign as a host of 
hope , is also ^ne. 

Again, we were told, that the system of 
disgusting, cashiering, and destroying all the 
old-experienced officers , must create insubordi- 
nation and mutiny in the army , and ultimately 
bring dovm the vengeance and indignation of 
the soldiers upon the convention , and establish 
a military tyranny. Here again has ordinary spe- 
culation been foiled. The most Tictorious and 
popular gouerals have been arrested at the head 
of their troops; a commissioner fix>m the oon* 
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ventioQ telU the armed line , that it is his will : 
— and, incredible as it may appear, there 
searcely has been a single instance, countless 
almost as the number of their troops is, and com- 
pulsory as is the mode by which many of those 
numbers are gained , there scarcely has been 
a single instance of a military revolt against any 
of their decrees. All argument, therefore, that 
armies must in their natura disdain the controul 
of such an assembly , must , however reluc- 
tantly, be given up, and to that fallacious expec- 
tation we can look no more. 

But the means even of supporting these armies 
we were told , could not continue through half 
the campaign. Arms, ammunition, clothing, 
money, bread, all would speedily fail. The pre< 
diction unfortunately has failed in every parti- 
cular. But if our negative resources , and our 
hopes of co-operation in France have all dis- 
ap()oiuted us, I presume we shall find a full 
compensation in tlie encreased strength and spi- 
rit of the grand alliance. Let us see. — What wHs 
the state of the allies when we entered into the 
confederacy? The force of Austria unbroken, 
though compelled to abandon Brabant; and the 
power of the veteran troops of Pi*ussia, abso- 
lutely untried, though thesea.sous and disease had 
induced them to retire from Champaigne. What 
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i is their state now? Defeat has thinned their 
ranks, and disgrace has broken their spirit. They 
have been driven across the Rhine by Frendi 
recruits, like sheep before a lion*s whelp; and 
that, not from the mishap of a single great 
action lost, but after a succession of bloody con^ 
tests, of unprecedented fury and obstinacy. 
Where now is the scientific confidence with 
which we were taught to regard the efforts of 
discipline and experience, when opposed to 
an untrained multitude and unpractised gene- 
rals? The jargon of professional pedantry ismute, 
and the plain sense of man is left to iu own 
course. But have the efforts of our other allies 
made amends for the misfortunes of these two 
principals in the confederacy? Have the valour 
and activity of the Dutch by land and sea exceeded 
our expectations ? Has the Portuguese squadron 
lessened the extent and lighten^ the expense 
of our naval exertions* Have the Indian States 
whom we have bribed or bullied into our cause, 
made any very sensible impression upon the 
common enemy? Has our great ally the Em- 
press of Russia contributed hitherto any thing 
to the common cause except her praises and her 
prayers ? Are all or auy of them in better spirits to 
act, or fuller of resource to act effectually, than 
they were at the commencement of the last 
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campaign? But let me throw all these conside- f 
rations aside, every one of which, however, 
would singly outweigh the whole of the advan- 
tages placed in the opposite scale as gained by 
the allies; and let me ask, is it nothing that the 
great and momentous experiment has been 
made, and that a single nation roused by a new 
and animating energy , and defending what they 
conceive to be their liberty, has proved itself 
to be a match for the enmity and the arms of the 
world? Is the pride which success in such a con- 
flict has given to the individual heart of every man 
who has shared in it to be estimated as nothing ? 
Are the triumphs and rewards which the politic 
prodigality of their government heaps on the 
meanest of their ranks who suffer or distinguish 
themselves in their battles, fruitless and of no « 
effect? Or, finally, are we to hold as a matter of 
slight consideration, the daring and enthusiastic 
spirit, solicitous of danger and fearless of death, 
which gradually kindled by ail these circum- 
stances, has now spread with electrical rapidity 
among such a race of peoplo, so placed, so pro- 
vided, and so provoked? Be he who he may 
that has reflected on all these circumstances 
either singly or in the aggregate, and shall still 
say that the allies are at this moment nearer the 
attainment of their professed object than at the 
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ooimienoement of the last cnmpaign , I say that 
man's mind is either clouded by passion , cor- 
rupted by interest , or that his intellects were 
never properly framed. ' 

The noble lord, however, though not inrlin- 
ed to over-rate the enemy , seems to have been 
aware that he might I)e driven to admit the magni- 
tude of their exertions , and that it would be 
difficult to deny the efficacy of them. But that 
we may not be dispirited, he has a solution 
ready for all this ; both their exertions and their 
success are forced aoid unnatural. Another hono- 
rable gentleman indeed has told us, that if we had 
had only the real resources* and' the real spirit 
of France to contend with, we should have con- 
quered them long ago. It may be so; but the 
worst of it is, they will not suffer us to prescribe 
to them the sort of spirit, and the kind of re- 
sources we should chuse to contend with. This 
may be very unhandsome ; but there is no remedy 
for it. They have, it is true, a great force, says 
the noble lord , but it has not a joiiis// foundation. 
They have a full ptiblic treasury , but their pros- 
perity is unsound. The people obey the govern- 
ment, but the ground of their submissiou is un- 
sound; in short, he takrs great pains to prove 
to us, that they ought not in reason or nature 
to make the stand they have hitherto maintained ; 
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and that they have uo right to beat iheir ene- 
mies in the manner wUch they liave. Their go- 
vernment, he undertakes to demonstrate, is 
calculated not to produce any such effects. It 
reminds me of the story of a tradesman, who 
had a very admirable time-piece made by a 
person who had never learned the business, and 
neither knew it mechaoically , nor scientifically. 
A neighbouring clock-maker, exasperated at 
this intrusion of natural genius, took great pains 
to convince the owner that he ought to turn his 
clock out of doors. It was in vain that the man 
assured him, that it went and struck truly; that 
he wound it up like other clocks; and that it 
told him the hour of the day precisely. The 
artist replied , that all this might be very true, 
but that he could demonstrate that it had no 
right to go like other clocks, for it was not made 
upon sound principles. The contest ended in his 
cajoling the poor man to partvwith his time- 
piece, and to buy from him, at three times the 
cost, a clock that did not answer half as well. I 
wish the noble lord would Attempt to make a 
similar impression upon the French , and could 
prevail upon tfiem to listen to him. I wish he 
could convince them that this revolutionary 
movement of theirs, which , however unskifuUy 
and unmethodically put together, appears so stran- 
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gely (• answer their purpose, is an unworthy 
junble of ignorance and ehance; and that they 
would be much better off if they would take 
a regular constitution of his choosing. If be 
could effect this , I should tbink his rhe^ 
toric well employed, and our chance of succeed- 
ing against them infinitely increased , otlierwise 
his arguments and demonstrations on the subject 
here, are the idlest waste of breath possible. 
Fxperienoe and facts eontradici him, and we 
smart under them. • 

In corroboration of his general position , the 
noble lord next details to* us the. manner in 
which they have either neglected or oppressed 
their commerce. I have no doubt but that all be 
has slated on this subject is true , and that they 
have done it possibly upon system. I should not 
be surprised to hear that some distinguished 
senator in that country , with a mind at once 
heated and contracted by brooding over one 
topic of alarm , had started up in tbe^conyentioq , 
and exclaimed , « perish our commerce , live 
our constitution , «» — nor more should I be sur- 
prised to learn , that tHe mass of the people , 
bowing to his authority , or worked on ^ ficti- 
tious alanils and fabricated rumours of plots, 
seditions, and insurrections, should hav« im- 
proved upon this patriotic exhortation ,. And, 

4. 18 
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agreeing that their constitutioli was certaialy to 
be preferred to their commerce , should have 
conceived that they could not thoroughly shew 
the fervour of their leal fer the former, so 
well as by an unnecessary sacrifice of the 
latter. Whether the hint of this notable axiom 
was taken from the expressions of any enlighten- 
ed member of our own commercial senate , — 
or whether it was imported into this house from 
France, — is what I cannot take upon me 'to 
decide. The only result worth our consideration 
is , that however their neglect of commerce may 
have abridged them of the luxuries and even 
comforts of life, it has not hitherto curtailed 
them in the means of military preparation , or 
slackened the sinews of war. 

The next proof of the unsoundness of their 
condition is to be looked for in the enormous 
taxes and contributions raised upon the people. 
The noble lord summed up his laborious state- 
nients upon this subject , by informing us that 
every man of four hundred a-year, is obliged 
to give up two hundred and twenty ^unds of 
it to the public ; in which case the noble lord , 
with great arithmetical accuracy assures us that 
he retains but a hundred and eighty fer himself 
( tlie only conclusion throughout hb speech in 
which I implicitly agree with him ) , and people 
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of greater locomes it sdems , are called on to 
do the same. Now again I give the noble lord 
his fiicts, but again I accompany my assent with 
a plain question. Do tfu people submit to make 
these sacrifices ? Heiias not attempted to dispute 
their universal acquiescence. What then do hi» 
facts prove? What, but that so devoted are the 
whole people of France to the cause which they 
have esponsed; so determined are they to 
maintain the struggle in which they have en- 
gaged ; so paramount and domineering is the 
enthusiastic spirit of liberty in their bosoms ; so 
insignificant comparatively all other pursuits and 
considerations; and , finally, so bitter\nd active 
their animosity against the conspiring powers 
which surround them, that individual property 
has ceased to be regarded even by the possessor, 
but as subsidiary to the public cause; and the 
government which has demanded these unpre- 
cedented sacrifices, yet retains its power, and 
does not appear to have impaired its popularity. 
This system of exaction is tremendous, says 
the noble lord ; it is so, but to whom? to those 
who have to fight with such a people. He ought, 
however, in fairness, to have stated also," that 
these sacrifices and these exactions are to expire 
when peace has closed the struggle in which, 
alone they originate, and the end is attained for. 
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which alone they avt tolerated : till then , uo- \ 
questiooAlily, the whole country of France u 
regtrded as one great fortress in a state of 
siege. To teli us how little respect to private 
property, commercial principle, or personal 
privilege is attended to in such a state, is to 
prattle childishly; prove to us, that the -iron 
hand of violence and necessity which has barred 
the course of juslice, and beat down all the 
security of private right throughout that he« 
sieged land , does not at the same time assist the 
one great object which is dearest to the general 
heart , — successful resistance to the besiegers. 
The iim>Ie lei'd, however, not content with 
the unfairness of overlooking all the circum> 
stances which imperious necessity must inevi* 
tably impose upon a country circumstanced as i 
France is, thinks it fair and candid to contrast 
the proceedings of their convention on the 
subject of supply and finance, with the proceed- 
ings of the British minister and of the British 
parliament 1 fFe, it seems, assist commerce 
instead of oppressing it. If^e lend the credit of 
the fiublic Exchequer to our private merdiants : 
and for the means of carrying on the war, not * 
even voluntary contributions are expected , un- 
less it be in little female keepsakes for the army, 
of gloves, mittens, nightcaps and under waist- 
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coats. Gerlaioly the contrast between the French 
means of supply and oars is obvions , and long 
may it continue so. But the noble lord pursues 
his triumph on this subject too far; not content 
with simply alluding to it, which one would 
have imagined would have answered all faia 
purposes, he endeavours to impress it more 
forcibly on our minds, by making a regular 
speech for our GhanoeUor of the Exchequer, 
and exultingly demanding what we should say 
if his right honorable friend ( Mr Pitt) were 
to come down, and propose to the British 
. parliament such ways and means as the mip 
nister of finance in France is compelled to 
resort to ? What should we tbaidi if he were 
to rise and propose, that all persons who had 
money or property in an unproductive state 
should lend it without interest to the public? If 
he were to propose, that all who had saved 
incomes from the bounty of the state should 
refund what they had received ? What, finally, 
if all persons possessing fortunes of any site, 
were called upon to give up the whole during 
the war, or reserve to themselves only the 
means of subsistence, or at the utmost one hun- 
dred ond eighty pounds a-year ? Upon my word, 
sir, I agree with the noble lord, that if his 
right honorable Mend was to come doiwn to us 
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with any such proposition , he would not long 
retain his present situation. And with such a 
consequence inevitable, he need not remind 
us that there is no great danger of our Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer making any such ex- 
* periment , any more than of the most zealous 
supporters of the war in this country, vying in 
their contributions with the abettors of republi- 
canism in that. I can more easily fancy another 
sort of speech for our prudent minister. I can 
more easily conceive him modestly comparing 
himself and his own measures with the character 
and conduct of his rival , and saying — « Do I 
demand of you, wealthy citixens, to lend your 
hoards to government without interest? On the 
contrary, when I shall come to propose a loan, 
not a man of you to whom I shall not hold 
out at least a job in every part of the subscrip- 
tion , and an usurious profit upon every pound 
you devote to the necessities of your country. 
Do I demand of you , my fellow placemen and 
brother pensioners, that you should sacrifice 
any part of your stipends to the public eju- 
gency; on the contrary, am I not daily increas- 
ing your emoluments and' your numbers in 
proportion as the country becomes unable to 
provide for you? Do I require of you, my 
latent and most zealous proselytes, of you who 
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have «MDe over to me for the special purpose 
of supporting the war — a war 00 the success 
of which you solemuly protest that the salvation 
of Britain , and of civil society itself, depend. 
Do I require of you , that you should Qoake a 
temporary sacrifice in the cause of human nature 
of the greater part of your private loeomes? 
No , gentlemen , I scorn to take advantage of 
the eagerness of yotit zeal , and to prove that I 
think the sincerity of your zeal and attachment 
to me needs no such test , I will make your 
interest co-operate with your principle; I will 
quarter many of you on the public supply, in- 
stead of calling on you to contribute to it, and 
while their thoughts are absorbed in patriotic 
apprehensions for their country, I wiH det- 
trously force upon others the favorite objects of 
the vanity or ambition of thdr lives. » 

Sir, I perceive that the house feels that I 
have made a speech nfore in character for the 
right honorable gentleman, than the noble 
lord did; that I have supposed him simply to 
describe what he has been actually doing; but 
I am much mbtaken, if they do not at .the 
same time think it rather indiscreet in the noble 
lord to have reminded us of such circumstances. 
Good God, sir, that he should have thought 
it prudent to have forced this contrast upon 
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our atlentioa; that ht should triumplwjj re- ^ 
mind us 'of every thing that shattie should have 
withheld, and caution would have buried in 
oblivion ! Will those who stood Iforth with a 
parade of disinterested patriotism, and Yaunled 
of the sactifices they bad made, and the ex- 
posed situation they had chosen, in order the 
better to oppose the friends of Brissot in Eng- 
land — will they thank the noble lord for 
reminding us how soon these lofly professions 
dwindled into little jobbing pursuits for fotloweis 
and dependants, as. unfit to fill the offices pro- 
cured for them , as the offices themselves were 
unfit to be created? Will the train of newly 
titled alarmists , of supernumerary negodators « 
of pensioned paymasters, agents and commissa- 
ries , thank him for remarking to us how pro- \ 
fitable their panic has been to themselves, and 
how expensive to their country? What a con- 
trast, indeed, do we exhibit? What! in such 
an hour as this , at a moment pregnant with 
the national fate, when, pressing as the exigen- 
cy may be, the hard task of squeezing the 
meney from the pockets of an impoverished 
people, from the toil, the drudgery of the 
shivering foor, must make the most practised 
collector's heart ache while he tears it from 
ihem. Can it be , that people of high rank , and 
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larofessiiig high principles, ^aith^ or* their 
famiUes should seek to thrive qb the spoils of 
misery, and fatten on the mflals wrested from 
industrious poverty? Can it be» that this should 
be the case with the very persons who state the 
unprecedented pe/il of the country as the sole 
cause of their being found in the ministeriat 
ranks? The constitution is in danger^ religion 
is. in danger, the very existence of tike nation 
itself is endangered} all personal and party 
considerations ought to vanish ; the war must 
be supported by every possible exertioB , and 
by every possible sacrifice; the people must not 
murmur at their burdens, it is for their salva- 
tion , their all is at stake. The time is come , when 
all honest and disinterested men should rally 
round the throne as rouad a standard ; — for what? 
ye honest and disinterested men , to receive 
for your own private emolument, a portion of 
those very taxes whiclt they themselves wring 
from the people, on the pretence of saving 
them from the poverty and distress whidi you 
say the enemy would inflict, but which you 
take care no enemy shall be'able to aggravate. 
Oh ! shame! shame I is this a time for selfish 
intrigues , and the little dirty traffic for lucM 
and emolument? Does it suit the honour of a 
gentleman to ask at such a moment? Does it 
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become the honesly of a minister to grant? Is it 
inleiided to confirm the pernicious doctrine so 
industriously propagated by many, that all 
public men are impostors , and that every poli- 
tician has his priee ? Or even where there is no 
principle in the bosom , why does not prudence 
hint to the mercenary and the vain , to abstain 
a while at least, and wait the fitting of the 
times? Improvident impatience! Nay, even 
from those who seem ' to have no direct object 
of office or profit , what is the language which 
their actions «peak? The throne is in danger! 
we will support the throne; but let us share the 
smiles of, royalty; the order of nobility, bin 
danger ! I will fight for nobility says the viscount, 
but my zeafwould be much greater if I were made 
an earl. Rouse all the marquis within me, exclaims 
the earl, and the peerage never turned forth a 
more undaunted champion in its cause than I shall 
prove. Stain my green riband blue, cries out the 
illustrious knight; and the fountain of honour will 
have a fast and faithful servant. What are die 
people to think of our sincerity ? — What credit 
are they to give to our professions? — Is this sys- 
tem to be persevered in? Is there nothing that 
whispers to that right honorable gentleman that 
the crisis is too big , that the times are too 
gigantic to be ruled by the little hackneyed and 
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every-day raeans of ordinary comiption ? — Or 
are we to believe, that he has within himself a 
conscious feeling- that disqualifies him from re- 
buking the ill-timed selfishnesss of his new 
allies? Just previous, indeed » to the measive 
which bespoke the pre-determination of our go- 
vernment for war, he deigned himself to accept 
a large sinecure place; even he — who at rae 
commencement of his political career 1 lamented 
that he had finllen on times too good , too on- 
corrupt , to mark with effect the contrast of 
his own political disinterestedness — took' to 
himself, at the period I mention, a great sine- 
cure office , swelled by an additional pension , 
and both for life; the circumstance has never 
been commented on in parliament, though 
perhaps there are those who do not exactly 
think his public service underpaid by the remu- 
neration. But if the acceptance of such a boon , 
at such a time^ is to be regarded by him as a 
pledge and contract that he is never in future 
to consider himself entitled to an unpurchased 
support on the subject of this war , or to resist 
the mercenary claims of any proselyte, which 
his arguments or his esiample may create — n- 
inauspicious 9 'indeed, was the moment in which 
his own disinterestedness was surprised by the 
bounty of his sovereign , and far more la- 
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mentable to his coantryf the oonsequences 
of that gift, than advantageous to himself. 

Can we too seriously feflect , that in the 
contest in which we are engaged, we have 
avowedly staked the being of the British em- 
pire? This Beilum Iniemicinump as it was 
rashly named by those wbiti advised,and into which 
I fear it has been more rashly converted by those 
who haveoondncted it^is to he prosecuted at every 
risk. If we fail — ^we fall : — so dreomstanoed, the 
hour may come in which we may be compelled to 
look for a loftier spirit, a firmer energy, and a more 
enthusiastic attachmeDt to the frame and form 
of our constitution, than ever yet has been de-> 
manded by our goremment from the people 
governed. Let the minister take care , if such 
an hour should come, that we do not look in 
vain. Let bim take care that the corruptions of 
the government shall not have lost it the 
public heart; that the example of selfishness in 
the few, has not extinguished public spirit in 
the many. Let him not he too confident that 
his informers , his associations, his threats , his 
proclamations, or prosecutions, have driven 
from their post, or silenced the ' observations 
of those who honestly aod lawfully watch the 
conduct of the king's servants in their stations, 
and their own servants in this house, and who 
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hold a cornipt collusioD between them to be 
ill itself an overthitMv of the eonfttitution. If we 
would have the people reedy with one will, 
flbonld the trying necessity arise, to risk and to 
sacrifice every thing for the safety of the con- 
stitution , and the independence of their country , 
let the high example come from those in high 
situations, and let it be as manifest as the 
danger that no part of their subsistence has 
been wrung from them on a ^ecious pretence , 
and applied in foot, to increase the wages of cor- 
ruption , or swell the price of political apostasy. 
But if neither public interest, nor political 
prudence, sway the mind of the right hono- 
rable gentleman, I wonder that a feeling of 
personal pride has not, in some measure, deterred 
him from the selection he has made of the late 
objects of his patronage, hb favour, and his 
confidence. What a compliment ha^ he paid to 
all his former connections and attachments I and 
in what a light has he held out their pretensions 
and abilities to the world! possessing opportu- 
nity and sagacity to discern and estimate the 
claims of worth and talents, he has long been 
in a situation to attach to him a numerous body 
of respectable friends, whose fortunate concnr- 
renoe in bis opinion has been both steady and 
uniform. Cou]^} i,^. ot find among them all 
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any persons fit for the many sitoations of trust 
and emolument which he has lately appointed 
to or crated, or worthy the honours which he 
has recently advised his forgiving sovereign to 
bestow? No, it seems that^m titis side of the 
house alone, the country could be properly 
served , or the favours of the crown duly repaid ! 

( Mr Sheridan here recapitulated, and re- 
marked on a number of favours, offices, and 
appointments, all bestowed on gentlemen lately in 
opposition; among these he was supposed to 
allude to Lord Loughborough, Lord Carlisle, 
Lord Porchester , Lord Hertford , Lord Malms- 
bury, Lord Yarmouth, Sir Peter Bnrrell, Sit 
Gilbert Elliot, Mr Sylvester Douglas, Mr Ans- 
trutlier , Mr John Erskine, etc. ) 

Was there ever, let me ask, a greater 
triumph than the list, I have run through, 
presents to those who yet remain on this side 
of the house, and who yet feel for the original 
credit of the parly which these gentlemen have 
quitted ? Of that coalition party , which has been 
so long and so vehemently traduced, both for 
its priuciples and its origin? Can it be, that 
this execrable faction , which, in the year 1784, 
was accused by the very man who then was, 
and still is minister, by all his adherenia, and, 
through their arts, even by the countiy at 
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large , of the most rooted malignity to tbe coo- 

stitution of this kingdom of endeavouring to 
enslave the house of commons, to disgrace the 
house of lords, to make a cypher of the King, 
and to introduce a fourth estate, which was to 
throw the power and patronage of the whole 
Empire into their hands, and make their ty- 
ranny immortal — that this same party , who , 
at the time of the regency , were again accused , 
under the same authority , of being actuated by 
an insatiate love of office and emolument alone, 
and of basely preferring the views of their own 
selfish and rapacious ambition to every senti- 
ment of loyalty , to the first privileges i f the 
commons, and even to the internal peace of the 
country. — Can it be that this arraigned , pro- 
scribed, and reprobated party, so characterised 
and stigmatized by the right honorable gentle- 
man and his follower;, should have contained 
all the while within its ranks the only men, who , 
when the trying hour of proof amved, were 
fit to maintain the vigour of the constitution, 
assert the honour of the peerage, and prop the 
pillars of the throne? O! if this be so, what a 
lesson ought it to be to those who Listen to the 
venal libels and calumnies of a ministerial press ! 
What a warning to their credulity iu future, 
when they recollect that these very gentlemen, 
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to whom principally, it seems, the counlry is 
indebted for the detection of allfthe plots, con- 
spiracies, and insurrections which so lately 
threatened the OTerthrow of the state, as well as 
for that salutary preventive against all future ills 
of the present war, that these very personages 
were not only never excepted in the outrageous 
libels which so long assailed the parly to which 
they so lately belonged, but were many of them 
the marked and principal objects of their ve- 
nom and malignity ! Trusting that such a lesson 
"will arise tsmn reflecting on this feet , I quit the 
subject; adding only, that I should mudi re- 
gret the being supposed to impute any sinister 
or improper motives to the conduct of any of 
these gentlemen , or by any means to deny that 
the emoluments and honours they have received, 
ware other than the consequences of their con- 
version to superior wisdom and integrity of the 
present minister, and in no respect the allure- 
ments to that conversion; but still, sir, I must 
take the freedom to observe , that in order to 
have prevented a doubt, in these mistrustful 
times, arising in the public mind upOn the sub- 
ject, from the odd concurrence of circum- 
slances , and considering the pressure and mag- 
nitude of the plea, on which alone they have 
justified their separation from former and long- 
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cherished coDoeetions, it would have been ))eUer 
both for their own eredit, and as an example to 
the people, to have rendered it impossible even 
for malice to suggest any other inducement for 
the part they took, than a strong sense of 
public duly, and a clear and disinterested ap- 
prehension for the general safety. 

Uis Majesty laments the burdens that are 
to be laid on his people, and yet ministers lavuh 
10 courting, nay puchasing,.- deserters by the 
most shameful prostitution of the national trea- 
sure; I take it for granted that they have been 
forced thus to look to the other side, because 
the nursery for statesmen formed by the Secre- 
tary of State opposite to them, has not y€t ' 
reared a sufBcient number of plants for thtf 
necessary consumption; I dare say, that though 
our Chiron is slow in his march, he will im- 
prove as he goes on ; and perhaps this year we 
shall be called upon for an additional sum of 
money to turn the nursery into a hot-bed. It is 
said , that if we were desirous of making peace , 
we luive not the means. With whom do we treat ? 
I answer , with the men that have the power 
of the French government in their hands. I 
never will disdain to treat with those on whom 
I make war; and surely no wise nation ought 
to persevere in the idle disdain of a negocia- 

4. 19 
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tioo with those that are a match for them in 
war. A right honorahle gentleman opposite said, 
that whal made him first thing of a negoeialiDn 
with America, was hb looking atGenerad Wash- 
ington's army ; he had looked at it on the 
right, on the 1^, on the centre, and according 
to his curious phrase, he conM not accommodate 
himself any where. Ihe same was sorely true of 
France ; we had tried it on all sides ; on the 
South at Toulon , on the West by the Ehine , 
on the North by Fiaoders, on the East by our 
spying -glasses^ at St Maloes, and we could 
nowhere be accommodated. But I see, not- 
withstanding our fatal experiment, we are 
'doomed to go on, the fetal determination is 
taken , and there is no rational hope that the 
good sense and spirit of tfi^ house will reserve 
the decree. 

Mr Sheridan proceeded to a review of the 
proceedings of the campaign , to shew that go- 
vernment had not displayed a single exertion 
becoming the dignity of the nation, or calcula- 
ted either to maintain the splendour of our name 
and arras, or to accomplish the object of the ' 
war. There had been great misconduct on the j 
part of those who had the power of directing j 
our forces. No one vigorous exertion of pro- i 
deuce or wisdom had been made; however, 
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fortune , io some respects , bad been favor- 
able to us. We fortunately escaped bostilities 
witb America : tbe risk , however , of sucb an 
event, was hereafter to be enquired into. For 
what purpose, he asked, was a large fleet kept 
in the Mediterranean, after the capture of 
Toulon, whUe we wanted its assistance in other 
parts of the world — whilst a French frigate 
rode triumphant along the coast of America. 
And after the engagement l>etween thb and an 
English frigate, in which our gallant captain 
( Courtenay ) lost his life , what must have been 
the feelings of the crew, to find that no ven- 
geance has been taken for his death ? 

Mr Sheridan shewed that even in the points 
of oinr attack, particularly at Toulon, Dun- 
kirk, etc. etc. we id seen nothing but incapa- 
city and blunder in the execution , as well as 
disaster in the event. The^e things must be the 
subject of parliamentary investigation. It was not 
enough that our precipitate retreat from Dun- 
kirk was hushed up, and compromised between 
the Master-General of the Ordnance aati first 
Lord of the Admiralty, because one of them 
was brother to the minister. And with respect 
to the transacUbm of Toulon ^ without stopping 
to inquire whether the destruction of the sbips 
was consistent with the laws of war , he wouU 
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dttmand by whose orders the constitution of 1 7 8 9 \ 
was first offered to the French people , and by 1 
whose orders that offer was broken to them ; and ' 
it mvst bo a subject of inquiry how the noble I 
Lord Hood , who had so freely taxed General : 
0*Hara with not keeping his word , had him- 
self broken his word to the nation, about the 
strength and resistance of the place. The exe- 
cution of the plan for the destruction of the 
ships, he would prove, was mbmanaged in all 
that depended on the part of Lord Hood ; for 
at the Babel council of the combined armies , 
an offer was made to undertake the destruction 
of these ships, which appears to have been 
accepted ; and yet such an inadequate force was 
given for the purpose , as to oblige Sir Sidney 
Smith to leave i5 ships of the line unconsumed. 
He reproached them also for the expedition of 
Earl Moira , which was talked of so long as to 
deliver over all the unhappy royalists on the 
coast to massacre. The expedition of Sir 
Charles Grey had been equally ruined by pro- 
traction; and with respect to the whole of our 
naval campaign, it was in vain to enter into 
the details ; for no man could with truth assert , 
that we had any where presented a formidable 
aspect to the enemy. Of the conduct of the channel 
fleet he would not say one word ; he was sure 
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that the Doble admiral had exerted his utmost 
talents in the service, though they all knew the 
industrious pains that had been taken to throw 
unmerited reproach upon him. That our trade 
had not been protected, the fact of the channel 
being now, or very lately, at the mercy of a 
few French frigates, was a most glaring proof. 
All these things , he thought it a duty he 
owed his constituents to inquire into, that it 
might appear what our objects were in pursuing 
the present war, and what were the objects of 
our allies. From some late transactions , it was 
very evident that our worthy allies had objects 
very different from what this country could 
possibly be supposed to have in view. He said, 
that he did not mean to propose any anlend- 
mvnt; he should be inclined to support, bow- 
ever , any amendment that went to declare that 
this house ought to treat for a peace, when- 
ever an opportunity for that purpose presented 
itself. 



THE END. 
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